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The Editor Previews 


Issue 


This 


Hi MELVILLE is today, nearly 
sixty years after his death, more pub- 
lished, more read, and more written 
about than ever before. Edward Wagen- 
knecht was just the man to provide in a 
single article a survey and evaluation of 
Melville's several and quite diverse 
works. 


Don Brown's new term “auding”’ fills 
a real gap in our language. May it be 
generally adopted. But the meat of his 
“Teaching Aural English” is in the pro- 
cedure he and his colleagues used to 
teach their students to “hear with their 
ears,’ as the biblical phrase runs. 


Robert N. Hilkert is vice-president, in 
charge of personnel, of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. He not only 
experiences the needs for oral and written 
expression by the executives; he has to be 
familiar with the needs of employees of 
all grades in all departments of the bank. 
He has observed thoughtfully and states 
his conclusions attractively. Too bad we 
could not all hear him read his paper at 
Buffalo, for he also reads with charm and 
vigor. His paper, ‘‘Language Competen- 
cies Required by Occupational Choice,”’ 
appears on page 137. Compare the ac- 
count (in “Report and Summary,” p. 
167) of Professor Kilduff’s more radical 
statement of the expressional needs of 
business people. 


In “The Release of Expression’ James 
R. Squire and Merritt Beckerman boldly 
push out a new salient on the educational 
frontier. By indirection they found direc- 
tion out. Was the secret of their success 
the combination of graphic art with lit- 
erature, or would other means of helping 
the students to forget themselves in con- 
templation of the literature have pro- 
duced comparable results? 


In “Teaching Students To Read 
Verse’”’ (aloud, of course) Edward J. 
Gordon takes the mystery out of a task 
that baffles many. 


Florence Guild in her convention pa- 
per, “Maintaining a Creative Atmos- 
phere,” tells something more than the 
need that the teacher be sympathetic. 
She tells how they do it in her school 
nothing mysterious or requiring special 
“temperament” in the teacher. Her 
methods work, even to prize-winning. 


Just a coincidence that the first two 
books in our ‘Fiction and Poetry’’ re- 
views this month are fantasies, and Brit- 
ish! The first puts Pegasus into a strange 
situation, and the other is a prize-win- 
ning book by Anthony West, son of H. G. 
Weils (p. 172). In the “‘Nonfiction”’ sec- 
tion see, for your own interest and pos- 
sible uses in teaching, A Dictionary of 
Word Makers and Masterplots (pp. 174- 
75)- 
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Volume XX XIX 


I 


Herman MELVILLE (born in 1819) 
made his first bid for fame in 1846 and 
1847 with Typee and Omoo and, to his 
own later disgust, seemed for a time 
slated to go down to posterity as ‘the 
man who had lived among cannibals.”’ 
But when he turned away from what his 
contemporaries regarded as simple tran- 
scripts of exotic adventure to the confu- 
sions of Mardi (1849), the rich allegorical 
overtones of Moby-Dick (1851), and the 
tortured, incestuous complications of 
Pierre (1853), his public deserted him. It 
is true that his withdrawal from litera- 
ture during his later years has been exag- 
gerated by those of his admirers who pre- 
fer drama to scholarship. Yet, when he 
died in 1891, most of those to whom his 
name was at all familiar were merely sur- 
prised to learn that he had lived so long. 

The extent to which his books were 
forgotten has likewise been overstated; 
perhaps the unfailing enthusiasm of such 
readers as William Morris, James Thoin- 
son, Edward Carpenter, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Sir James Barrie, and John 


' Professor of English, Boston University. 
Author, Cavalcade of the English Novel, etc. 
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Masefield might even be regarded as 
compensation for having been dismissed 
so contemptuously by Barrett Wendell. 
But the energy of the revival which has 
taken place since 1919 cannot be over- 
stated; Melville's tragic sense of life has 
appealed to some of our intelligentsia as 
much as it repelled the Victorians; he has 
become, consequently, one of the prime 
heroes of American literature ; some of his 
admirers, indeed, will not rest until they 
have crowned him its king-figure. 
Besides a new and important edition 
of Pierre in the complete Melville now 
being published by Hendricks House— 
Farrar, Straus, the year 1949 produced, 
among much else, four important books: 
The Trying-Out of Moby-Dick, by How- 
ard P. Vincent (Houghton Mifflin); 
Melville's Use of the Bible, by Nathalia 
Wright (Duke University Press); Mel- 
ville, by Geoffrey Stone (Sheed & Ward); 
and Herman Melville: A Critical Study, 
by Richard Chase (Macmillan). Vin- 
cent’s book, which is in the great tradi- 
tion of The Road to Xanadu, and Miss 
Wright’s are primarily works of scholar- 
ship; such books establish conclusions 
which can be overthrown only with the 
aid of fresh evidence. The other two 
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books are criticism. Mr. Stone’s admi- 
rable common sense corrects the vagaries 
of many earlier studies (though it would 
be too much to say that he has never 
gone subjective upon his own); Mr. 
Chase is brilliant and very stimulating, 
though it is certainly to be hoped that 
not many of his readers will grant all the 
sweeping and, by their nature, unverifi- 
able assumptions pon which his basic 
argument rests. 

Contemporary study of Melville has 
indeed been greatly handicapped by lack 
of adequate biographical materials and 
at times by an equal lack of good judg- 
ment. It is time to state frankly that the 
reckless guesswork in which certain writ- 
ers (I do not speak here of Mr. Chase) 
have indulged concerning such mat- 
ters as the character of Melville’s parents 
and the writer's own friendship with 
Hawthorne come perilously close to crim- 
inal libel; surely, the parents of any son 
who seems promising enough ever to 
have a book written about him must, 
after reading such effusions, be strongly 
tempted to poison their offspring, lest 
they themselves should go down to pos- 
terity in the guise of some weird mon- 
sters who have crawled out of the 
Freudian pit. 


Typee, Omoo, Redburn (1849), and 
W hile-J acket (1850) are generally consid- 
ered Melville’s four autobiographical 
works of fiction. Twenty years before 
Mark Twain visited the Sandwich Is- 
lands, more than forty years before 
Stevenson settled at Samoa, and three- 
quarters of a century before Frederick 
O’Brien wrote White Shadows in the 

* They are this only in a limited sense, but I have 
no space for qualifications on this and many another 
point in this article. For a more elaborate discussion 


I must refer the reader to the chapter on Melville 
in my forthcoming Cavalcade of the American Novel. 
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South Seas and F. W. Murnau came from 
Germany to make a Polynesian film 
called Taboo, Melville discovered the 
Pacific paradise, for himself and for the 
readers of the world. 

Typee is generally placed in the 
Rousseau tradition, but this is true only 
for readers who are incapable of precise 
distinctions. Melville admired the mental 
and physical health of the islanders, their 
excellent dispositions, and their freedom 
from the vices of civilization; but he saw 
these things not as the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of “nature” but as the achieve- 
ments of a social order which they had 
made and which was right for them. He 
was very clear that, when the whites and 
the people of the South Seas come into 
contact, the latter do not corrupt but are 
corrupted. But his noble indignation 
never tempted him into believing that a 
white man could solve his problems by 
“going native,” and he himself escaped 
from his Pacific paradise at the earliest 
possible moment. Cannibals he could re- 
gard sympathetically, not because he 
was a pagan but because he was enough 
of a Christian to remember that they, © 
too, were children of God; cannibalism 
he could contemplate only with horror. 

He was “‘saved”’ from the South Seas 
by an American battleship. His life 
among the white men upon that floating 
hell’—-he had already encountered black 
poverty and damning hardness of heart 
in Liverpool*—went far to destroy his 
faith in his kind. He preserved it in so far 
as it could be preserved by clinging to his 
memories of the naked, fornicating, 
“heathen,” “‘savage’’ cannibals whom he 
had known in Typee. How touching that 
even in Moby-Dick he should have had to 
write that ‘‘in the soul of man there lies 
one insular Tahiti,’ and that one of 


4See Redburn. 


See White-J acket. 
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Ishmael’s closest bonds with life should 
be forged through his friendship with the 
cannibal Queequeg! Even in Billy Budd, 
where, at the end of his life, Melville 
tears peace from the jaws of despair and 
accepts the universe, his hero, though a 
white man, is an illiterate “‘barbarian.”’ 


ul 


Mardi, Moby-Dick, and Pierre have an 
affinity with one another quite as obvious 
as that of the books of which I have 
spoken. And it should be understood at 
the outset that the idea that these works 
are allegorical rests upon the general im- 
pression which they make upon the 
minds of their readers rather than upon 
any specific statement that we possess 
concerning Melville’s intent. What evi- 
dence we have points in another direc- 
tion. Melville himself declared that no- 
body since Adam had “got to the mean- 
ing of this great allegory—the world,” 
and the conclusion he drew was that pig- 
mies like writing men must be content to 
have their allegories “but ill compre- 
hended”’ also. In Mardi he exhorts his 
readers to “be content with the theology 
in the grass and the flowers in seed time 
and harvest,” and in Moby-Dick itself he 
expresses his scorn for those who read his 
book “‘as a monstrous fable, or still worse 
and more detestable, a hideous and in- 
tolerable allegory.” 

He goes off the deep end in Mardi in 
the midst of a narrative which had 
seemed to augur development but no 
radical departure for the author of 
Typee. The book opens not “very far 
westward from Pitcairn’s Island, where 
the mutineers of the Bounty settled.” 


_ This sounds very promising, and the first 


part of the book fulfils its promise in a 
series of exciting sea adventures. But 
when Yillah and her cronies enter, we 
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leave God’s seas to sail off into the deeps 
of Melville’s ambiguous mind. 

Moby-Dick seems more coherent than 
Mardi, but its meaning is no less contro- 
versial. As fiction it tells the story of 
Captain Ahab’s attempt to revenge him- 
self upon the Great White Whale that 
had swallowed his leg. But what is Ahab, 
and what is the whale? Disregarding 
freak interpretations, like D. H. Law- 
rence’s curious notion that the whale is 
“the deepest blood-being of the white 
race,”’ we have still had the story pre- 
sented as a parable of man’s struggle 
against nature, against evil, and against 
“the accidental malice of the universe.” 
It is clear that to Ahab the whale sym- 
bolizes everything malevolent and in- 
transigent in the universe. But what did 
it mean to Melville? 

In the conventional sense, Moby-Dick 
can hardly be called a novel. There is 
hardly enough plot for a short story; the 
mood is often that of the epic, the meth- 
od that of the Elizabethan drama. Mel- 
ville never mastered the architectonics of 
fiction; except in Pierre, he hardly tried. 
It was on this ground that contemporary 
critics inclined to reject Moby-Dick; we 
accept it, feeling that it is a great-enough 
book to create its own category, creating, 
too, the taste by which it is understood. 

But whether it is a novel or not, Moby- 
Dick is also a handbook of the whaling 
industry. It seems incredible, at first 
blush, that a writer should weaken his 
climaxes by thrusting such vast blocks 
of unassimilable nonfiction matter be- 
tween himself and his goal. As you read, 
you tell yourself that the man is a stip- 
pler, that an accumulating effect is be- 
yond him. Yet when the climax comes at 
last, it is one of the most exciting things 
in American literature. 

Many of Melville’s rediscoverers have 
been content to stop with having discov- 
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ered Moby-Dick: Pierre is still terra in- 
cognita to many minds. This seems due 
partly to the wild character of the fable 
~which is a cross between the Eliza- 
bethan tragedy of blood and the Gothic 
novel-—-and partly to the tortured quali- 
ty of the style. 

A straightforward, ‘‘good”’ prose style 
would have been quite out of place in 
such a narrative, and Melville’s difficulty 
was that he had at his command no such 
tradition as served Elizabethan drama- 
tists in somewhat similar contingencies. 
F. O. Matthiessen says rightly that 
“Melville was so helplessly open to his 
emotions that he sometimes could not 
find language distinguishable from that 
of the magazine-shocker.”’ But for that 
very reason this language was not, for 
him, mere rant. Both Meredith and 
James were to find a better medium for 
fiction which should attempt no realistic 
picture of common experience; but that 
was for the future. Moreover, neither at- 
tempted creation under so candescent a 
light. 

The allegorists have tortured Pierre 
less than either Mardi or Moby-Dick; 
those who must have an allegory gener- 
ally come up with something like this: 
Pierre is Melville's own spiritual being; 
his father is God; his mother is the 
World; Lucy, whom he forsakes, is “‘the 
simple objective inclination of his mind’’; 
Isabel, the half-sister for whom he ruins 
everybody else and with whom he dies, 
is the “introspective tendency” of his 
mind; Glen Stanly is his public self. The 


5 See William Braswell’s summary in “The Satiri- 
cal Temper of Melville’s Pierre,” American Litera- 
ture, VIL (1945-36), 424-38, which reports, among 
other things, on the previous studies by Watson 
and Homans. But Braswell’s idea that Melville 
did not intend Pierre to be taken seriously is con- 
clusively disproved by Harrison Hayford, “The 
Significance of Melville’s ‘Agatha’ Letters,” ELH, 
XIII (1946), 299-310. 
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contrast between Lucy and Isabel re- 
peats the pattern already employed in 
Mardi, where Yillah was opposed to 
Hautia. Unlike Hautia, Isabel is not evil 
(unless life itself is evil); hers are the 
“Songs of Experience’’ to set over against 
Lucy’s “Songs of Innocence.”’ She does, 
however, embody the fascination which 
the tragic side of life held for Melville, 
and, unlike the virginal Lucy, she em- 
braces the dark, fertile, life-giving quali- 
ties of passion. The suggestion of incest 
which so unmanned Melville’s contem- 
poraries was probably intended to sug- 
gest the dangers of introversion, but it 
serves besides to indicate the puzzles of 
moral ambiguity into which Pierre is 
thrust by his determination to protect 
Isabel at all hazards, and perhaps also to 
illuminate the bad judgment which con- 
tributes so importantly to his destruc- 
tion. 


IV 


Melville’s next book had no signifi- 
cance for his development as a fictionist, 
which was, indeed, nearly over. /srael 
Potter (1855) is a delightful, picaresque, 
old-fashioned adventure story, simple 
and direct in style. A very different work 
is the short novel, Benito Cereno, which 
came out in The Piazza Tales (1856). A 
mystery story of the sea whose solution 
probably no reader has ever guessed be- 
fore the point where Melville chose to re- 
veal it, the book is an astonishing antici- 
pation of the mood and method of Joseph 
Conrad. A beautiful and highly wrought 
work of art, it is perhaps faulty only in 
the somewhat clumsy manner in which 
the resolution of the action is at last 
achieved. 

The Confidence Man (1857), whose set- 
ting is the Mississippi steamboat world 
which Mark Twain was to make his own, 
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is much less satisfying. The first part 
has many vivid scenes and much keen 
observation, but as the narrative pro- 
ceeds, the central unifying idea seems 
lost in talk, to be recaptured briefly in 
the encounter between the barber and 
the Confidence Man at the close. With 
this work, save for the strange revival of 
his power and the possible resolution of 
his difficulties in Billy Budd, at the very 
end of his life, Melville’s career as novel- 
ist came to a close. His few publications 
thereafter were all in verse. 


V 
Melville seems never to have formu- 
lated a theory of fiction before The Con- 
fidence Man. Here he makes two signifi- 
cant points. He breaks with the natural- 
istic school by perceiving and proclaim- 
ing a clear-cut distinction between lit- 
erature and life. A work of fiction he con- 
ceives as a kind of theater between cov- 
ers; men go to it, as they go to the thea- 
ter, for glamour; at the same time, they 
go to it for truth; from it they expect, in 
a sense, ‘‘more reality than real life itself 
can show.” “It is with fiction as with 
religion; it should present another world, 
and yet one to which we feel the tie.” 
He also anticipates D. H. Lawrence’s 
objection to consistency in characteriza- 
tion. “That fiction, where every charac- 
ter can, by reason of its consistency, be 
comprehended at a glance, either ex- 
hibits but sections of character, . . . or 
else is very untrue to reality... .’’ Na- 
ture produces duck-billed beavers; why 
may novelists not create duck-billed 
characters? 
More interesting is the matter of his 


1 may be unfair to The Confidence Man (as I 
complain that others are unfair to Pierre). At least 
1 must record the fact that Richard Chase considers 
it Melville’s most significant work except Moby- 
Dick. 
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literary method, and this happens to be 
a point upon which considerable knowl- 
edge has been recovered during recent 
years. Tyrus Hillway has remarked that 
Melville ‘‘may be said to have recorded 
rather than devised most of the incidents 
in his major works.”’? But “recorded”’ is 
not the word. In his Melville in the South 
Seas,* Charles Roberts Anderson has 
made a very important study of Mel- 
ville’s capacity for supplementing his 
own experiences both by reading and by 
imagination. Thus in White-Jacket the 
whole incident of the hero's narrow es- 
cape from flogging—which Melville's 
biographers have not only accepted as an 
autobiographical transcript but present- 
ed as one of the crucial, conditioning ex- 
periences of his life!—seems never to 
have occurred in fact; and the thrilling 
account of his fall from the yards is a 
direct paraphrase of a passage in A 
Mariner's Sketches, by Nathaniel Ames 
(1830). Anderson does not doubt that 
Melville visited the Marquesas, but he 
does point out that, in view of the 


-amount of material derived from the 


writings of others, he might almost have 
written Typee without going to the South 
Seas at all. 

Almost, yet perhaps not quite. Mel- 
ville’s reading was a part of his experi- 
ence, and he had the capacity for the 
imaginative realization as an artist of 
many things that had never happened to 
him personally. Yet he may well have 
required some experience in kind to 
awaken his interest or to supply him with 
a key; and had he never seen the Mar- 
quesas, the books he read about them 
might well have remained dead. He read 
creatively, as Chaucer and Shakespeare 


7 Cf. “Melville’s Art: One Aspect,” Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, LXII (1947), 477-80. 


* Columbia University Press, 1939. 
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read, assimilating his materials to such 
an extent that hard research is required 
to disentangle what he read from what he 
himself had created. And, like Chaucer 
particularly, he was never more creative 
than when he was recharactering his 
reading. 

As for Melville’s vision of life, I do not 
believe that it can be described complete- 
ly. He did not make himself clear at 
many points; perhaps he himself was not 
always clear in his own mind. This much, 
however, is certain: Melville was redis- 
covered in the futilitarian era, and dis- 
ilusioned moderns have often used him 
as a vehicle for the expression of their 
own disappointment in life. When read- 
ing Melville's critics, always distinguish 
between criticism and autobiography! 

That Melville himself possessed what 
we call the tragic sense of life is, to be 
sure, clear enough. He was an intensely 
religious man, and he lived in an age 
when traditional interpretations of reli- 
gion were breaking down. He was, be- 
sides, a passionate democrat, and he per- 
ceived the helpless dependence of democ- 
racy upon the Christian ideal. Reverence 
for life was his, and respect for the in- 
tegrity of personality; he was fearless in 
his attack upon whatever interfered with 
the full developinent of human beings as 
children of God. 

None of this, alas! kept his mind from 
being troubled. When he watched gulls 
and sharks feeding upon a dead whale, he 
was revolted (like H. G. Wells in The Un- 
dying Fire) by the “horrible vulturism of 
earth.’’ Like Hawthorne, he found Emer- 
sonian optimism quite unconvincing, and 
he felt the psychological truth of the doc- 
trine of original sin even while he rejected 
it as dogma. Hawthorne's own final judg- 
ment of Melville was that he could 
“neither believe, nor be comfortable in 
his unbelief; and he is too honest and 


courageous not to try to do one or the 
other.” 

Melville found and valued “black- 
ness’ in both Hawthorne and Shake- 
speare: “I love all men who dive.” Be- 
cause he would neither Jive in a fool’s 
paradise nor cut himself off from contact 
with his suffering fellows, he came to feel 
that sadness was nobler than joy. Even 
in Mardi happiness is “but exemption 
from great woes—no more. Great Love 
is sad; and heaven is Love.’’ He knew 
that “the truest of all men was the Man 
of Sorrows”; but perhaps he never com- 
pletely learned that life itself is a Divine 
Comedy. 

So far I think we can safely go; but 
this is a far cry from the view that Mel- 
ville applauds and completely identifies 
himself with Captain Ahab, seeing the 
Power behind the universe as an imbecile 
jester and flinging blasphemous defiance 
in the face of life itself. Ahab stands aside 
from all normal human activities. He re- 
jects not only pleasure and science but 
love, fellowship, a decent regard for hu- 
man need, and, in Pip, a self-sacrificing 
devotion worthy of Lear’s Fool. He re- 
jects at last even the forebearance of the 
Whale himself and goes to his doom 
alone. This does not preclude our ad- 
miration for Ahab’s heroism, but we ad- 
mire him as we admire other Titans in 
literature, without feeling called upon to 
accept their attitude toward the uni- 
verse. 

In Pierre the issue is less clear; for, 
though Pierre has even less sense than 
Ahab, he is a far more sympathetic char- 
acter, and ‘is fate wrings the heart. 
Pierre is again the Hamilet-tragedy: puri- 
ty and youthful idealism are wrecked in 
a selfish world whose virtue is mere self- 
seeking and conventionality. As Isabel 
perceives, her lover is one of those “‘good, 
harmless men’’ doomed to destruction in 
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a wicked world, ‘“‘human things placed at 
cross-purposes in a world of snakes and 
lightnings. ...’’ When Gandhi was as- 
sassinated, Bernard Shaw remarked that 
the calamity showed how dangerous it 
was to be good in this world, a remark 
which was strangely misapprehended by 
persons incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween frivolity and truth bitter as death. 

Yet even here Melville is clear-sighted. 
“But Pierre, though charged with the fire 
of all divineness, his containing thing was 
made of clay. Ah, muskets the gods have 
made to carry infinite combustions, and 
yet made them of clay!” There is a way 
to hell, as Bunyan had perceived, even 
from the gates of the Heavenly City, and 
Pierre finds it out. ‘‘Well, be it hell. I will 
mould a trumpet of the flames, and, with 
my breath of flame, breathe back my 
defiance !’’ A Gandhi does not die thus, to 
say nothing of a Christ—or even, for that 
matter, a Hamlet. 

The truth of the matter is that Pierre 
has by this time entered a world that lies 
beyond good and evil. A terrible com- 
pulsive ardor is upon him; a necessary 
phase of human experience must express 
itself through him. What he does is 
“wrong’’; it destroys him and all whose 
lives are entwined with his. But all these 
considerations are in a sense irrelevant. 

To this I think one need only add that 
a man cannot believe that the world is 
evil and false unless he has in his mind an 
ideal of truth and righteousness which he 
sets over against the world and by which 
it is condemned. And the man who cher- 
ishes such an ideal, though he may die in 
despair, is not a moral nihilist. 

Nor—of this much we may be sure— 
was Herman Melville, who did not die in 
despair. There are strange—and, as I be- 
lieve, insoluble-—-problems in his life. 
There may have been tragedy in his life. 
But his literary career was not tragic, 
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however disappointing it may have been. 
The man did not kill himself, either phys- 
ically or spiritually. Instead, he went to 
work in the custom-house to support his 
family, and his spirit lived on. Indeed, 
the silence into which he subsided at last 
seems to have had less of despair in it 
than of a Quaker-like appreciation of the 
rich, life-giving values of silence. 

Then, at the end, came a strange resur- 
rection of power with Billy Budd.’ li 
Moby-Dick is Melviile’s Lear, then this is 
his Tempest, his Cymbeline, his Winter's 
Tale. 

In Pierre, Plotinus Plinlimmon had 
been permitted to develop his interesting 
theory about the difference between 
chronometrical and horological time. Ac- 
cording to Plotinus, as “the earthly wis- 
dom of man”’ is “‘heavenly folly to God,”’ 
so “the heavenly wisdom of God’ is 
“earthly folly to man.”’ Christ lived by 
chronometrics alone and remained with- 
out folly or sin, but when inferior men 
attempt this feat, they become involved 
in “strange unique follies and sins, un- 
imagined before.’’ God is not the Lord of 
this world, or it could not so “give the 
lie to Him.” “A virtuous expediency, 
then, seems the highest desirable or at- 
tainable excellence for the mass of men, 
and is the only earthly excellence that 
their Creator intended for them.”’ 

Pierre does not live by this view, and 
there has been much discussion as to 
whether his creator accepted it. ‘There 
can be no doubt, however, that it lies at 
the heart of Billy Budd; for when the 
sailor, who is Virtue, strikes the petty of- 
ficer who has monstrously slandered him 
and accidentally kills the scoundrel, Cap- 
tain Vere perceives at once that an angel 
has appeared as agent of the justice of 

* Not published until 1924. The definitive edi- 
tion is that edited by F. Barron Freeman (Harvard 
University Press, 1948). 
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God; yet, because his act is in violation 
of the Articles of War under which the 
ship operates, “the angel must hang.”’ 
Hang he does in one of the most richly 
charged scenes in American fiction, dies 
crying, “God bless Captain Vere!” at 
peace with all men and with life. 

R. E. Watters has said that Billy Budd 
shows “how successfully man can impose 
spiritual value upon a mere physical 
event—illustrates, in a word, how men 
may impinge celestial time upon terres- 
trial time.’ | do not, myself, find the so- 
lution altogether satisfactory; for, if the 
world is going to continue to permit its 
practical conduct to be governed by the 
Articles of War, not all its Vere-like 
perception of spiritual values is going to 


Asour eight years ago three of us who 
had been working together on language 
problems at Sequoia High School in Red- 
wood City, California, set out to con- 
struct an English curriculum based 
squarely upon the four gross skills 

‘auding and speaking, reading and writ- 
ing. The term auding we had adopted to 
obviate the ambiguities of such popular 
misnomers as listening, hearing, and un- 
derstanding as well as the awkwardness 
and restriction of such descriptive locu- 
tions as ‘getting the meaning from heard 
words,” ‘listening with understanding to 
spoken language,’’ “comprehending oral 
utterance,” and “interpreting vocal ex- 
pression.” The problem of terminology 
will be accorded further attention sub- 
sequently. Meanwhile those to whom the 
' Sequoia High School, Redwood City, California. 
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be able to save it from destruction for 
very much longer. Perhaps Melville 
would even have agreed, for when he 
speaks in propria persona his pacifism is 
even more uncompromising in Billy 
Budd than in his earlier works. But it is 
clear that he has ceased kicking against 
the goad. 

Long ago, in Moby-Dick, he himself 
had mapped out the stages of mankind’s 
progress ‘‘through infancy’s unconscious 
spell, boyhood’s thoughtless faith, ado- 
lescence’ doubt (the common doom), then 
scepticism, then disbelief, resting at last 
in manhood’s pondering repose of If.”’ In 
the If-world, any doom is possible, but, 
by the same token, any dream can come 
true. 


problem is new may find the following 
paradigms helpful: 


LANGUAGE 
Sending Receiving 
Visual: writing reading 
Aural: speaking auding 


LANGUAGE RECEPTION 


Visual Aural 

eyes ears 

see hear 

look (at) listen (to) 
read aud 


A definition of reading will provide the 
key to a definition of auding. If, for ex- 
ample, reading may be defined as the 
gross process of looking at, recognizing, 
and interpreting written symbols, auding 
may be defined as the gross process of 
listening to, recognizing, and interpreting 
spoken symbols. 
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The quaternary concept of language 
as a principle of order in the organization 
of an English program suggested the re- 
duction of department committees to 
five: one on each of the four skills, plus 
a co-ordinating committee, chaired by 
the head of the department and including 
the chairmen of the other four commit- 
tees. We believed that a high degree of 
co-ordination would be assured by hav- 
ing each member of the department 
working on at least three committees. 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Speaking, being automatically a member 
of the Co-ordinating Committee, might 
choose to belong to the Committee on 
Writing. I, for example, am a member of 
the Committee on Reading as well as 
chairman of the Committee on Auding. 

We of that committee know that we 
have struck educational uranium. We 
need to know much more about methods 
of mining it, but we already have exciting 
evidence that auding will respond to 
training at the secondary level and that 
improved auding is a master-key to im- 
proved reading, speaking, and writing. 
It should be emphasized, however, that 
our investigations have been largely ex- 
ploratory. We have experimented with a 
variety of procedures, both teaching and 
testing, and, while cumulatively the re- 
sults are impressive, few of the proce- 
dures have been tested in isolation, none 
has been adequately tested, and some 
cannot be isolated for measurement, so 
that we are not prepared to say which 
procedures are responsible for which re- 
sults. It may be, for example, that the 
series of frequent diagnostic tests is a 
more important factor than are the pro- 
cedures designed to remedy the auding 
difficulties so diagnosed. We need a 
broader base for investigations, more rig- 
id control of experiments, and better in- 
struments for measuring results. The 
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following brief account of some of our 
aims and procedures is necessarily gen- 
eral and fragmentary. It is not a “unit,” 
nor is it intended as a guide. It is merely 
a review of a few things that a few of us 
have done about the problem of defining, 
analyzing, measuring, and teaching aud- 
ing in a school of approximately twenty- 
five hundred students during the past few 
years. 
II 


Since pupils possess some degree of 
auding skill at any school level, we must 
measure auding ability before and after 
a given course of instruction in order to 
know to what extent abilities have im- 
proved as well as to evaluate teaching 
techniques. We have gauged the com- 
parability of control and experimental 
groups according to the factors of group 
size, grade level, chronological and men- 
tal age, reading ability, and auding abil- 
ity. A comprehensive auding test is given 
to all groups included in the experiment 
before and after a ten-week period of 
training. The test we have developed is 
similar in many respects to the Auditory 
Comprehension test developed by Dr. 
George Spache as one of the diagnostic 
sections of the Triggs Reading Test, but 
it also includes a vocabulary section, re- 
corded presentations, a test of rate 
(words per minute) of reception, and ex- 
ercises in the detection of Ambiguity, 
Contradiction, exaggeration, bias, irre- 
sponsible generalization, and irony. Di- 
rections, instructions, descriptions, re- 
corded conversations, poems, essays, edi- 
torials, and news reports are used, and a 
wide variety of subject matter—histori- 
cal, political, economic, geographical, 
legal, medical, biological, and philosophi- 
cal—is represented. One version of the 

* See ‘The Establishment of Auding-Age Norms,” 


School and Society, LXX (November 12, 1949), 310- 
12. 
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test is used at the beginning and another 
at the end of the experimental period. 

Results of the initial test are used as 
the basis for measuring improvement 
and for diagnosing auding difficulties. 
The instructor discusses with each stu- 
dent the results of his own test in rela- 
tion to group norms. One of several read- 
ing programs is selected for each student 
according to the pattern of strengths and 
weaknesses indicated by his test scores. 
Those of us who use a system of student 
assistants are guided in their selection by 
these scores. 

The quarterly division of an academic 
year of tty weeks allows a ten-week pe- 
riod oi ’ustruction in each of the four 
skills. We teach auding first not merely 
because it is of first importance in its own 
right but because it is fundamental to 
the development of the other three skills. 
I do not mean to suggest that it is either 
practicable or wise to teach any one of 
the four skills in isolation from the 
others. The auding-speaking-reading- 
writing pattern represents a quarterly 
shift in emphasis rather than an exclu- 
sive preoccupation with first one skill and 
then another. The immediate purpose of 
the reading course is improved reading, 
but auding, speaking, and writing will be 
involved and should receive critical at- 
tention. In the writing course, writing 
will receive first attention, but the other 
three faculties will be exercised and dis- 
ciplined. Similarly, in the auding course, 
reading, writing, and speaking cannot 
conveniently or judiciously be excluded. 
The student takes notes, writes papers, 
gives class talks, participates in discus- 
sions, and is given regular reading assign- 
ments. He records additions to his aud- 
ing vocabulary so that he may review 
them, and, though his primary purpose in 
recording them is to insure recognition 
and accurate interpretation when he 


hears them again, it would be stupid for 
him to neglect pronunciation and spelling 
in the process of strengthening his auding 
vecabulary. We have been more than a 
little puzzled by objection to the fact 
that our auding program includes train- 
ing in reading, speaking, and writing. It 
does, it must, and it should. We have iso- 
lated auding for purposes of discussion, 
analysis, measurement, and training, not 
because we have forgotten that our goal 
as teachers of English is the highest pos- 
sible development of all four language 
faculties. 

The first task of the auding instructor 
is to establish in the minds of his pupils 
an understanding of what auding is. 
They have already been introduced to 
the term and concept through a compre- 
hensive test one section of which is de- 
voted to an explanation of auding. The 
orientation is crucial, since the student's 
understanding of the purpose of the 
course will condition his attitude toward 
the course and toward the instructor, an 
attitude that will be reflected quantita- 
tively in the test scores that measure his 
progress. He should understand the es- 
sential duality of communication—that 
communication skills must operate in 
pairs, that speaking begins and auding 
completes the oral process, just as writ- 
ing begins and reading completes the 
process of written communication. He 
should understand the relationship and 
the distinction between listening and 
auding~—-that listening is a factor in aud- 
ing precisely as looking is a factor in 
reading, that auding is confined to lan- 
guage whereas listening is not, and that 
listening, even when earnestly applied, to 
unfamiliar language is not enough. He 
should understand that auding, like 
reading and pass-receiving, is a skilful 
and energetic process. 

When the student understands what 
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auding is, he begins to be aware of its im- 
portance in his daily life. He is reminded 
that most instruction is addressed to the 
ear. In school or out, the auding faculty 
carries the heaviest communication load. 
The average person spends more time 
auding than he does reading, writing, or 
speaking. He auds more symbols than he 
speaks or writes. From the breakfast ta- 
ble to the Senate chambers our most 
critical affairs are conducted, for better 
or for worse, orally. At crucial times our 
conferences, whenever possible—with 
parents, teachers, children, friends, with 
doctor, lawyer, employer, or spouse—are 
oral. By preference and necessity, this is 
true. And we all have more to learn than 
to teach. 

Students are tested on their under- 
standing of these considerations, the ma- 
terial is reviewed in the light of test re- 
sults, a retest is given, and individual 
conferences are arranged for those still 
at sea. 

I have mentioned individual confer- 
ences, reading programs, and student as- 
sistants. Their relationship deserves ex- 
planation. Most students follow the gen- 
eral reading program. Special programs 
are selected for those whose test scores on 
the initial comprehensive test disclose 
pronounced weaknesses in particular 
areas—history, or poetry, for example. 
A part of each period is regularly set 
aside for literate activity—reading or 
writing. Individual conferences are 
scheduled during this part of the period. 
Most of these conferences are not be- 
tween student and teacher but between 
student and student leader. From a class 
of thirty I choose five students whose 
test scores indicate superiority in both 
reading and auding. A group of five stu- 
dents is assigned to each student leader. 
These assistants receive special instruc- 
tion in providing individual help for 
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those who need it most. Because much 
of the emphasis of the course is upon defi- 
nition and vocabulary, each group leader 
is provided with a desk. dictionary. 

About the ability to listen-—-whether 
for burglars or split infinitives, to mock- 
ingbirds or news commentators—we 
know very little. Beyond observing that 
people don’t listen long unless they have 
some hope of understanding what they 
listen to, we have left this aspect of lin- 
guistic communication to the psycholo- 
gist and concerned ourselves with the 
recognition and interpretation of spoken 
language. We have proceeded on the pre- 
mise that our central problem is vocabu- 
lary and that the central problem of 
vocabulary is meaning. 


Ill 


In setting a quota of twenty new 
words a day, five days a week for ten 
weeks, we do not expect that many 
youngsters will at the end of the course 
have extended their verbal beachheads 
by a thousand words. Their approxima- 
tion of this goal depends, however, upon 
a number of factors, several of which are 
not so ungovernable as we at first sup- 
posed. For one thing, youngsters take a 
gratifying pride and interest in vocabu- 
lary development if the investment of ef- 
fort shows a reasonable, prompt, and 
measurable return. We can reduce the 
investment and increase the return by 
taking a \vantage of some of the impor- 
tant differences between the two sources 
of vocabulary—auding and reading. One 
of these differences is the established 
habit of dependence upon auding vocab- 
ulary in reading. 

We learn to read with the support of 
an already established auding vocabu- 
lary. When my seven-year-old daughter 
attacks a new reading lesson, all the 
words she encounters, except for a few 
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proper nouns, are already in her auding 
vocabulary, so that she has but to solve 
for the pronunciation of an unfamiliar 
combination of letters to know what the 
symbol means. The process of increasing 
her reading vocabulary would be slow 
and burdensome indeed if sound and 
meaning as well as appearance were un- 
familiar. The average eleventh-grade 
youngster who tries to read the House of 
Seven Gables encounters as many as a 
dozen words on a single page that are 
new to him in sound, meaning, and ap- 
pearance. If he looks up each word in the 
dictionary, he will spend more time with 
it than with the novel and have patheti- 
cally little increased word power to show 
for his pains six weeks later. In exploring 
the hypothesis that a youngster’s reading 
vocabulary can be strengthened in less 
time, with less trouble, and with less 
threat to his mental and moral health 
through preliminary attention to his aud- 
ing vocabulary, we have exploited an- 
other significant difference between aud- 
ing and reading. Normally in oral-aural 
situations the receiver is in touch with 
the sender. The auder, if he is puzzled, 
can ask. 

To have learned ‘‘to demand that 
truly which thou wouldst truly know” is 
to have acquired as effective insurance 
against ignorance and error as the schools 
can offer, but the habit of inquiry has in 
many cases been killed before the young- 
ster reaches the secondary level, often 
long before that. To revive it and to 
strengthen it through exercise and dis- 
cipline is a delicate and sometimes im- 
possible task, but before launching an in- 
tensive program of vocabulary training 
the teacher can at least instruct and ex- 
amine his pupils as to their responsibil- 
ities so that ignorance of what is expected 
of them can be ruled out in the diagnosis 
of their difficulties. They should under- 


stand that the intelligent and sincere 
speaker depends upon his auders to as- 
sist the thrift and efficacy of discourse by 
calling for the repetition of what is in- 
audible and for the translation, expan- 
sion, or definition of what is obscure, 
paradoxical, or unfamiliar. They should 
understand that unless interruption of 
the speaker is expressly prohibited they 
should let no strange word, no unfamiliar 
locution, go unchallenged. They should 
be urged to make their own questions 
audible, courteous, brief, and specific, 
and to respect the questions of others 
however clumsily phrased or ignorantly 
prompted. They should be reminded of 
the many situations where inquiry would 
be injudicious or impossible and advised 
against wasting or abusing the oppor- 
tunity to ask when questions are in or- 
der. 

The student submits two vocabulary 
sheets daily, one marked “‘ Auding,” the 
other ‘‘ Reading,” as his declaration that 
he can spell, pronounce, and define the 
ten words on each sheet. The auding 
sheet records his aural and the reading 
his visual encounters with words un- 
familiar in form or meaning or both. The 
British spelling of ‘harbor’ or meaning 
of “corn,”’ for example, might be dis- 
covered in a history class, the one from a 
textbook and the other from the teach- 
er’s lecture on the Corn Laws. The stu- 
dent thus might legitimately include 
“harbour” on his reading list and ‘‘corn”’ 
on his auding list. We make no restric- 
tions as to source. Any word that is new 
in sound, appearance, or meaning, 
whether seen on a billboard or heard in a 
barber shop, is grist for the mill, though 
some of us have found it advisable to ex- 
clude proper nouns. 

The sheets are divided into three col- 
umns, the first containing the word, un- 
derlined, in enough of the context to in- 
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dicate which of its possible meanings 
was intended, the second indicating the 
source, and the third, labeled “‘ Pronunci- 
ation and Meaning,” left blank. 

The sheets submitted are promptly 
checked and returned to the student. The 
instructor may at any time during a giv- 
en week announce that the sheets for a 
particular date are to be completed from 
memory. The blank column is filled in, 
the papers are scored, and the average of 
the scores is multiplied by the number of 
acceptable sheets turned in for that week. 
A score of six correct on one sheet and 
eight on the other, for example, gives an 
average of seven, which is multiplied by 
ten if all sheets for the week are in. The 
pupil’s gain is recorded as 70 words out 
of a possible 100 for the week. At the end 
of the ten-week period the student pre- 
pares a master-list of all the words he has 
learned during the course. An approxima- 
tion of his total gain is arrived at by a 
sampling of ten or more words from the 
master-list. Results are checked against 
the results of standardized vocabulary 
tests given at three-week intervals. 
Growth beyond that represented by the 
daily sheets is reflected in the results of 
the standardized tests. 

Although there are no restrictions as 
to sources, either of words or of informa- 
tion about them, most students learn 
about most of the words where they en- 
counter them—in the English class. The 
daily program of reading and auding is 
made rich enough so that only the most 
advanced students need to seek else- 


where to complete the daily quota of . 


twenty words. Often words likely to be 
troublesome are discussed prior to the 
oral presentation in which they occur, 
particularly if a pattern, an effect, or a 
relationship will be impaired by inter- 
ruption. Sometimes the class is asked to 
withhold questions until after a selection 


is presented. Ordinarily, however, inter- 
ruption for the meaning or spelling of a 
strange word is invited. 

We have centered our attention upon 
vocabulary because, as | have said, we 
regard vocabulary as the central prob- 
lem of language, and because the average 
high-school youngster’s access, and 
therefore his contribution, to mature 
thought is blocked by the paucity and 
irresponsibility of his vocabulary. I am 
not referring to his ignorance of technical 
or esoteric terms. He does not need to 
know that “emphyteusis is not a disease 
nor stillicide a crime,”’ but he ought to 
know the difference between “volatile” 
and ‘‘versatile,”’ and he doesn’t. One 
reason is the notion common among 
teachers that they must talk down in or- 
der to talk to, rather than merely at, 
their students. 

The teacher who addresses tenth- 
graders in sixth-grade terms because they 
have sixth-grade auding habits and vo- 
cabularies will leave those habits and 
vocabularies approximately where he 
found them. He may placate his qualms 
about the matter by trying to bully or 
wheedle his charges into becoming com- 
petent readers through sedulous re- 
course to a dictionary, but our investiga- 
tions suggest that efforts to push reading 
vocabulary ahead of auding vocabulary 
commonly results in worse disaster then 
mere hatred of books. 

Until a youngster’s reading reaches 
the plateau of ordinary discourse it has 
the substantial support of his auding 
vocabulary. When reading assignments 
beyond that plateau confront him with 
quantities of words that are alien not 
only in appearance but in sound: and 
meaning as well, he can guess at them, 
ask about them, or look them up. What 
with much wrong guessing, asking those 
whose guesses are no better than his 
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own, and excursions to a dictionary to 
look up lists of words isolated from their 
contexts and whose definitions he can't 
remember fifteen minutes after he leaves 
the dictionary, even the more conscien- 
tious youngster, as he breasts the rising 
tide of reading assignments, accumu- 
lates a vocabulary that is characterized 
by uncertainty, vagueness, and error. 

If, on the other hand, he can encounter 
these problems aurally, and can have 
them clarified as they arise, quickly and 
pleasantly and for the asking while his 
interest is high, the experience intense, 
and the context fresh in his mind, he can 
better digest the material presented and 
acquire in the process a surprising num- 
ber of new words per minute. If a ten- or 
fifteen-minute portion of the class period 
is regularly devoted to the oral reading of 
judiciously selected examples of mature 
writing, and if the troublesome words are 
spelled as they are defined so that the 
pupil can keep a record of them, recog- 
nize them in print, review them, and 
look up or again inquire about the ones 
he forgets, he will in a few weeks have 
impressive, quantitative evidence of his 
language development. 

The auding and reading programs 
should be co-ordinated to supplement 
each other. The teacher, by his selec- 
tion and handling of oral material, can 
stimulate and direct reading interests in 
the very process of providing youngsters 
with an auding vocabulary that will sup- 
port them when they undertake the read- 
ing that is suggested. Conversely, auding 
tests and student conferences will dis- 
close areas of weakness that can be 
strengthened through special reading as- 
signments. Stooping to a low language 
level in giving assignments in reading 
that, because of such constant stooping, 
are well above that level is an ironic and 
misguided reversal of the normal rela- 


tionship between literate and oral lan- 
guage. 

The success of a program that seeks 
first to raise the level of oral communica- 
tion through primary attention to recep- 
tion is critically dependent upon the de- 
velopment of habits and techniques of 
inquiry. It is not enough that the teacher 
entertain with patience and tact all 


queries that arise spontaneously, the 


foolish, the impertinent, and the ineptly 
phrased along with the others. He must 
specifically and repeatedly invite inter- 
ruption of his own discourse and must 
urge guest and student speakers to do the 
same. Speakers who have memorized 
their talks, who are easily confused, un- 
sure of their material, or intent upon 
seli-expression rather than upon com- 
munication will be flustered by such in- 
terruption. Even they, however, can 
ordinarily be persuaded to allow at least 
a few minutes for questions at the con- 
clusion of a talk. 

Unfortunately those who readily take 
advantage of an opportunity to question 
are commonly not those most in need of 
enlightenment. Failure to ask questions 
when questions are invited may be rooted 
in timidity, hopelessness, indifference, or 
the unwarranted assumption that satis- 
factory understanding has been reached. 
An initial assault against all four diffi- 
culties can be made through attention to 
the co-operative nature of communica- 
tion, through an attack upon the super- 
stitions that communication involves a 
“transfer” of “thought” and that words 
which are ‘‘correct’’ can have identical 
associations for two persons, and through 
emphasis upen the social responsibility 
of the auder to shoulder as much of the 
burden of discourse as possible. The 
ethics of the moocher who habitually al- 
lows others to rake out his intellectual 
chestnuts can profitably be examined, 
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and so can the downright dishonesty of 
silence that signals all is well when much 
is very ill. 

The fear, frustration, indifference, and 
smugness that choke inquiry can best be 
dealt with through individual confer- 
ences (a teacher with a class load of a 
hundred and fifty students a day can af- 
ford private consultation with only the 
more pitiable of the language cripples, of 
course). Some of the timid will be found 
merely to be enjoying a comfortable rut 
which they can be persuaded to abandon. 
Some fear sarcasm and derision and will 
welcome an assurance of protection from 
their barbs. Some will prefer to practice 
interrogation upon their families or 
friends before launching questions in 
class and will keep a record of successful 
experiences at home or during small com- 
mittee meetings as evidence of a willing- 
ness to set about the task of replacing 
fear with confidence. Those who are 
afraid of being conspicuous or of being 
thought stupid can be encouraged to ex- 
amine their curious notion that a sphinx- 
ian silence is reliable protection against 
either of those disasters. 

The youngster who has become an 
apathetic auder either because most of 
what he hears spoken is outside his areas 
of interest or because much of what he 
has tried to welcome through his ears has 
informed him merely that he was stupid 
or lazy or worse will not recover interest 
or confidence on a diet of either pity or 
contempt. He needs specific instruction 
in the use of techniques that will trans- 
form what he has mistaken for dull, 
empty abstractions and generalizations 
into the exciting particulars of his own 
time-space experiences, and he needs the 
conviction that his queries, acceptably 
framed, are of value to any speaker in- 
telligent enough to understand them and 
honest enough to welcome them. A sin- 
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cere “Thank you” from a speaker who 
accepts the guidance of a sincere ques- 
tion will minister to that conviction, and 
student speakers can be encouraged to 
acknowledge, as they can be encouraged 
to elicit, the assistance of such ques- 
tions. 

It is relatively simple to train a nor- 
mal youngster to spot a strange word and 
to ask courteously and with assurance for 
its meaning. It is a little more difficult, 
but just as important, to alert him to the 
ambiguity of familiar words. He knows 
immediately by the strange sound or ap- 
pearance of “hypostatization’’ or “ana- 
sognosia,”’ if not by the vacuum created 
in his mind, that he doesn’t know what is 
meant, and he isn’t embarrassed to ask, 
if he has begun to cultivate a habit of in- 
quiry. But he is easily misled into the un- 
pleasant experiences of boredom, frustra- 
tion, and irritation by the error of assum- 
ing that a familiar word has the same 
meaning for him that it has for the speak- 
er or writer. The superstition that words 
“convey”’ thoughts, that ideas travel 
from one brain to another by means of 
words to which they are attached, is a 
vicious devil, how vicious only those who 
have exorcised it can realize. The error 
is born of a too literal interpretation of 
the metaphorical terms commonly used 
to describe communication, and it is re- 
sponsible in incredible degree for human 
dissension and frustration. Add to this 
confusion the untrained auder’s con- 
founding of special with standard defini- 
tion, and of corrupt with metaphorical 
extensions of meaning, and we account 
in large measure for his too ready con- 
clusion that the speaker is a fool, a liar, 
or a lunatic. 

When a class has. been trained to 
pounce upon obscurities, the teacher is 
safe in setting a stiff pace in presenting 
material orally, confident that his auders 
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will guide him in adjusting the pace and 
the vocabulary level by the nature and 
frequency of their questions. He is pro- 
tected from assuming that they under- 
stand what is beyond them and from 
boring them with explanations of what 
they already understand. He can speed 
through easy stretches and gear down for 
the difficult. And if every day they have 
an opportunity to exercise and improve 
their techniques of inquiry, to augment 
their vocabularies, to become acquainted 
with more mature patterns of language 
without bewilderment, they begin to dis- 
cover that a given talk can be dull and 
profitless or vivid and valuable depend- 
ing upon the energy and skill devoted to 
its reception. 

At the end of the ten-week auding 
course even the slower student has ex- 
tended his English beachhead by several 
hundred words. He has a better under- 
standing of the material in which they 
were encountered. He has selected more 
advanced reading than he would other- 
wise have chosen. He is on the alert for 
unfamiliar words. He knows one diction- 
ary from another. He has learned a 
handy lot about roots and affixes. He 
has taught the teacher a thing or two. 
And he has discovered that, generally, 
mastery of the the vocabulary means 
conquest of the material. 

I have stressed the importance of ex- 
tending and disciplining vocabulary. 
‘There are many approaches to this prob- 
lem other than those suggested here, and 
there are many other auding problems. 
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Average Yearly Earnings 
(Read across. Read down.) 


If students are frequently asked to write 
recapitulations of what has been ex- 
plained or read aloud, analysis of their 
summaries will expose auding difficulties 
that can then be attended to. Recorded 
poems and plays and transcriptions of 
worth-while radio programs can be 
played in class. Students should be tested 
regularly on material presented orally— 
assignments, bulletins, articles, short 
stories, lectures, student reports—just 
as they would be tested on reading as- 
signments. Most of the instructor’s oral 
presentations should be available in 
writing so that communication failures 
disclosed by objective tests or writing as- 
signments can be analyzed. 

We use a streamlined version of the In- 
ternational Phonetic Alphabet for re- 
cording pronunciation. It permits the 
student to record unfamiliar words in 
situations where immediate inquiry 
about meaning and spelling are out of the 
question-—during radio programs, formal 
lectures, or the tirades of irate superiors, 
for example. 

This fragmentary account of an iso- 
lated attempt to develop a course of 
training for the auditory language facul- 
ty omits many important considerations. 
A few classroom techniques have been in- 
cluded. The immediate need, however, is 
not for a compendium of techniques but 
for agreement upon a body of principles 
from which to proceed, a clarification of 
basic linguistic principles, and a defining 
term for the first of the four language 
skills. 


Education Grades High School College 
White workers $1,131 $1,669 $2,330 
Negro workers $ 676 819 #1,101 
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Language Competencies Required by 
Occupational Chotce' 


ROBERT N. HILKERT’ 


Ix PREPARING this talk my courage was 
strengthened through noting that the 
preceding topic on the program is ““Com- 
munication in a Democratic Society.” It 
is in the democratic society that the non- 
expert may talk to the expert, that the 
layman may air his views before special- 
ists. In the field of your specialty I am a 
layman, and | appear here with the hu- 
mility that marks the true amateur. 

My first problem has been to deter- 
mine the meaning, and especially the im- 
plications, of the topic which you have 
invited me to explore. I assume that it 
raises this question: “Do different occu- 
pations impose upon us different lan- 
guage demands?”’ Stated another way, 
“If one chooses to become a lawyer, 
chemist, or economist, will he encounter 
language problems different from those 
which he will meet if he elects to enter 
the ministry or business?’’ If the answer 
is “Yes,”’ then what are English teachers 
supposed to do about it? 

Coming to the point quickly, there are 
differences in the language demands. I 
have occasional dealings with lawyers 
and find difficulty understanding them. I 
do not know their language. | know from 
having studied chemistry that the pro- 
fessor of chemistry must encounter great 
difficulty dictating an article for a techni- 
cal journal to a stenographer who has 


* Read at the Buffalo convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November, 1949. 


* Vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank of 


Philadelphia. 


had only general! language training. (The 
difficulty, of course, is not confined to the 
professor.) Often I feel that the clergy- 
men whom | hear write their sermons on 
the assumption that | have had at least 
two years of seminary training. They do 
not at all times use the language of the 
businessman. | live in an environment of 
central banking, and I know that some of 
the language commonly used is not the 
more readily understood because of an 
early experience with the Jdylls of the 
King or A Tale of Two Cities. Unques- 
tionably, every occupation has its own 
peculiar language; and no useful purpose 
is served by laboring the point. Plainly, 
differences do exist. 

But this is of no concern to the teacher 
of English. Let the language of the chem- 
ist be a teaching problem of the teacher 
of chemistry. Place the responsibility 
where it belongs. The same thought ap- 
plies to every specialized occupation. 
Why should the English teacher attempt 
to do the job that ought to be done, and 
can be done more effectively, by those 
uniquely qualified to do it? Perhaps this 
is not the scholarly approach to the prob- 
lem; it is the approach one might expect 
of the business administrator. 

Do you know what would happen if 
English teachers should one day decide 
that “the language competencies re- 
quired by occupational choice” is really 
their problem? There would soon appear 
in the catalogues of certain schools of ed- 
ucation, courses such as “Teaching Jun- 
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ior High School English to Boys Who 
Hope To Become Lawyers’’; ‘Teaching 
Eleventh-Grade English to the Future 
Physicists of America.”’ 1 do not wish to 
carry this too far, and I think I have not. 
But when and if the day comes, I want to 
express my profound sympathy to the 
frustrated teacher of English called upon 
to teach those youngsters who have not 
the faintest idea of what occupation they 
will follow. She will really be in trouble. 
She will be compelled to ride off in all di- 
rections at once. Her only hope of living 
with her conscience will be so to teach 
that her students will have a general 
training in the use of the English lan- 
guage that will be valuable to them ir- 
respective of occupational choice. And then 
she will be downg exactly what I believe to be 
the job of all English teachérs anyhow. 
The language problern of the specialist 
is quite, the reverse of what many 
people assume the problem to be. The 
principal difficulty does not lie in equip- 
ping the prospective specialist with the 
language competencies required for ef- 
fective communication with others in the 
same specialised field. We need not be 
unduly concerned with the lawyer's abil- 
ity to make known his meaning to other 
lawyers. Let the economists fight their 
own battles of words in their efforts to 
understand one another. Scientists cer- 
tainly should be able to talk to, and write 
for, other scientists. The basic language 
problem of the specialist is making him- 
self clearly understood by laymen. Re- 
member that each of us is a layman in 
every field save one or two. Isn’t it true 
that nearly everything that laymen are 
expected to read is written by a special- 
ist? Who are the people who address lay 
audiences? Aren't they the professionals, 
the experts? They unquestionably have 
their problems with us, but we have our 
full share of difficulties with them. Upon 
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whom does the responsibility for under- 
standing fall? Is it upon the layman-— 
who would then be required to learn 
many specialized languages-—or is it the 
obligation of the expert to speak to the 
rest of us in simple and clear English? 
The specialist who does not take seriously 
his language responsibility deserves to be 
misunderstood. Unfortunately, the pen- 
alties for misunderstanding do not usu- 
ally fall exclusively upon the writer or 
speaker. This, however, merely points 
more forcefully to the nature of the obli- 
gation and the significance of the respon- 
sibility. 

No one, I am sure, expects that I can 
talk for all occupations. I was invited 
here possibly because I might state some 
points of view of a businessman. The 
letter of invitation asked that I discuss 
especially one problem which referred to 
“the persistent demand for new insights 
into our responsibilities for the teaching 
of so-called ‘Business English.” 

Just what is business English and how 
does it differ from any other kind of Eng- 
lish? Whatever it is, I have learned that 
many reputable teachers of English do 
not regard it highly. I have looked into 
this subject, by no means exhaustively, 
and I find that one thing appears to be 
common to most courses in business Eng- 
lish. They are all short. The commercial 
schools of business would say, “Short, 
yes, but intensive.” There is nothing par- 
ticularly wrong with a course being short 
and intensive. I have taken many courses 
myself that were too long. 

What does the usual course in business 
English include? Specifically, grammar 
(not too technical), punctuation, capi- 
talization, use of the apostrophe, words 
often confused in meaning, common ab- 
breviations, form and structure of busi- 
ness letters, and how to address a letter 
to a senator or the Chief Justice of the 
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Supreme Court. Now there is nothing 
wrong with any of this, except that it 
must be frightfully dull. No wonder the 
courses are short; no one could stand the 
treatment for long. However, don’t all of 
you attempt to teach most of these at 
some point in the English curriculum? 
My principal objection is that if this is 
business English, and if that is all it is, 
someone’s conception of business as a 
profession is most inadequate. Someone 
has failed to understand and appreciate 
what is required of the businessman. 

I should like to say, just for the record, 
that most of us have to read, write, 
speak, and listen. We are expected to 
have ideas, some of them original, and 
we are called upon to communicate our 
ideas to other people. So that the wheels 
of business may turn, in the right direc- 
tion and at the desired speed, meanings 
must be transferred from one person to 
another. Moreover, the results of misun- 
derstanding are frequently devastating. 

Let us consider briefly, but specifically, 
a few of the businessman’s tasks which 
involve Janguage problems. It will be- 
come immediately apparent that my 
comments apply equally to many fields 
outside of business. We may start with 
the job that I am now doing, reading a 
paper to an audience. (In passing, | 
should say that many of us would prefer 
merely to speak from notes. But it won't 
do. Every time we try it, somebody 
wants a copy of the talk. Usually it is the 
organization’s secretary who needs a 
copy for the files.) Every organization in 
America holds meetings, conferences, 
and conventions. Bankers, wholesale 
grocers, shoe salesmen, beverage dis- 
tributors, college deans, political groups, 
labor organizations, church councils, 
English teachers-—the list is endless. Ev- 
erybody is attending meetings. Speeches 
must be made, and papers must be read. 
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May I make some truthful comments 
about the usual performances? Each year 
most of us listen for hours and hours to 
people who read manuscripts. Far too 
often the reader conveys the impression 
that he has accepted the assignment un- 
willingly. This impression is given be- 
cause the speaker appears to have no 
genuine interest in us, the listeners. The 
presentation is made with marked lack of 
enthusiasm. The paper is read badly, in 
poor voice, and with no apparent effort 
to earn our interest. We sit patiently on 
uncomfortable hotel chairs, wondering if 
it is all worth it—the wise and experi- 
enced conference-goers excepted. They 
are to be found in the corridors and on 
the mezzanine floors, renewing old ac- 
quaintances. They know that they will 
be able to get copies of the speeches to 
take home to the boss. They know, too, 
that they are not missing anything by 
not hearing the ballroom delivery of the 
original. 

All | am trying to say is that one of the 
jobs we have to do is to read papers, and 
this may be of some curricular interest to 
English teachers. If it should be that 
training in reading aloud has been dropped 
from the curriculum, you might give 
some thought to putting it back. Some of 
us believe that a good case can be made 
for it. I happen to be one who believes 
that, if a person is able to read, he can 
read with a spirit of enthusiasm and that 
he takes unfair advantage of us when he 
gives us a listless performance. It may 
well be that the job is not merely that of 
training in the mechanics of reading. It 
probably is a matter of instilling in read- 
ers and speakers a sense of obligation. If 
early training can help, you have a real 
opportunity. Does business English con- 
sider problems such as the one I have 
just described? 

I keep on my desk this statement 
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taken from Curl’s book on expository 
writing: “Readers are armed with two 
terrible weapons, lack of interest and 
ability to misunderstand. The writer 
must outwit these readers, force them to 
be interested and to comprehend cor- 
rectly.” The thought applies to the 
spoken word as well as to the written. 
The writer or speaker must be armed 
with weapons which excel those of the 
reader or listener. Only he who has failed 
to enlist audience interest when the 
stakes have been high or who has suf- 
fered a severe penalty arising from mis- 
understanding when the need for proper 
comprehension has been crucial can ap- 
preciate the importance of the task. (I 
feel sure that the members of the Presi- 
dent's steel fact-finding board would 
know what I mean.) Does the course in 
business English help us with this prob- 
lem? If it does not, then business English 
is not enough. 

Now let me turn to something entirely 
different. In the business world there is 
no language task more difficult than that 
of composing “the short memorandum.” 
Almost daily we are required to put our 
thoughts into writing, and the usual pur- 
pose is to convince those who have power 
of decision that our ideas should influ- 
ence policy or behavior. It is the kind of 
document in which all essential informa- 
tion must be included and irrelevant ma- 
terial eliminated. ‘The presentation must 
be orderly and logical. The style must be 
persuasive. The short memorandum, 
consisting of one or two typewritten 
pages, is the instrument which, more 
than any other, illustrates the point that 
clear writing and clear thinking are in- 
separable. 

Let me illustrate by a simple example: 
Suppose our bank pays its employees 
semimonthly and that I think we should 
change the system to biweekly payment. 


What do I do? If you think that I merely 
issue an order putting the change into 
immediate effect, you do not understand 
how business operates. What is the pro- 
cedure? (In this account I am leaving out 
the very important part of the story 
which has to do with employee wishes.) 
First, of course, there are numerous tech- 
nical aspects of the problem that must be 
investigated. 

At the outset I write my general 
thoughts in a short memorandum to the 
accounting department. to the machine- 
tabulating department, and to the pay- 
rol] department. Each of these groups 
will then unearth every known technical 
advantage and disadvantage, as they 
should. They will dig into questions of 
operating costs and so on. Finally, they 
will place their stories in writing (memo- 
randa again) and their job is to make me 
understand them. There is such a thing as 
accounting language; and machine-tabu- 
lating experts speak a language that is 
simply out of this world. These specialists 
must write my language, or we get no- 
where fast. In the course of events there 
will probably be a conference to iron out 
the wrinkles (of which, more later), but 
the time finally comes when I must write 
my memorandum for the top-manage- 
ment boys. This writing becomes an ex- 
ercise in exposition and intellectual per- 
suasion. The statement must be simple 
and unambiguous. It must set forth the 
advantages of the change without any 
attempt to stack the cards. The disad- 
vantages must be stated with equal 
frankness. The technical difficulties must 
be listed to indicate that they have been 
explored, and the methods of surmount- 
ing them must be shown. The memo- 
randum must be so written that the emo- 
tions of those who may wish to preserve 
the status quo are not unduly aroused. 
This kind of exposition and persuasion 
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may be simple for English teachers, but 
it is hard for us. 

Would you like to try your hand at it? 
Write a statement that convinces your 
own school management to increase the 
number of periods in which English is 
taught from five to six per week. It is just 
that easy. Do this in not more than two 
typewritten pages, and do not arouse 
unnecessarily the ductless glands of the 
teachers of mathematics or science. End 
up with the decision in your favor. It is 
that easy. 

If business English helps us to write 
persuasively, then I am for it. What is 
needed is a lot of training in expository 
writing of the précis type. (I hope I have 
used the right word; and if | have not, it 
is because English teachers, too, have a 
specialized vocabulary.) 

I am impelled to say a word about 
writing under the pressure of time limita- 
tion. There are many situations which 
require us to write a short memorandum 
or a difficult, one-page letter of consider- 
able impor‘ance, under emergency condi- 
tions. There is just enough time to dic- 
tate it, have it typed, and send it on its 
way—with no possible opportunity for 
revision. This kind of procedure is at 
times regrettable. It may surprise you, 
however, to know, that with practice 
many people learn to do a first-rate job of 
writing when given only enough time to 
have one crack at it. Can English teach- 
ers help in the training? I think they 
can. Perhaps, instead of assigning a long 
theme to be handed in two weeks from 
now, what about affording practice in 
writing one effective paragraph to be 
handed in twenty minutes from now? 
Perhaps this is not much of an answer, 
but I believe it does bear some relation to 
the type of language competence that is 
required in many occupations, certainly 
in business. 


In all walks of business and industrial 
life, problems are being solved daily by 
the technique which we call “the group 
conference.” Four or five men, sitting 
around a table, examine a problem that 
has arisen, state their opinions and ideas, 
pool their judgments, and come up with 
a decision which influences or determines 
a course of action. Some people partici- 
pate more effectively than others. Some, 
to be sure, are better thinkers; but this is 
by no means the whole story. There are 
language problems. Some people have 
good ideas but seem unable to put them 
into the right words. I have heard many 
a man described in this manner, “He 
seems to have a lot on the ball but he just 
can’t put his ideas across.’’ The group 
conference is a problem in dynamics. The 
skilled conferee knows when to talk and 
when to listen, when to drive a point 
deeply, and when to throw out a trial 
balloon. Is there a place in English teach- 
ing for a kind of training which may help 
to develop conference skill? It is not en- 
tirely a problem in linguistics, but it is 
obvious that if everyone remains silent 
there is no conference. Moreover, the 
ability to stay on the subject and to stick 
to the point at issue is rarer than you 
might think. 

J do not believe that training in formal 
debating is the answer. The primary ob- 
ject of a debate is to win. This is quite 
different from the dispassionate seeking 
of the truth. Determining the wise course 
of action necessitates an approach which 
is different from that of winning a debate. 
There is a wide gulf between the co-oper- 
ative and the competitive approach to 
problem-solving. I do not know whether 
business English is the kind of English 
that develops group-conference skill. I 
do know that this skill is of great impor- 
tance to the businessman. Somewhere in 
the teaching of English there must be 
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room for attention to training in the de- 
velopment of this skill. 

You are probably wondering whether 
l am going to give at least passing atten- 
tion to the teaching of literature. Is this 
of any importance to the businessman? 
I shall treat the subject briefly, but not 
because | consider it an unimportant as- 
pect of training for business. In my 
thinking it is indispensable. The reason 
for brief reference is that every person 
in this room can discuss the values of lit- 
erature better than I can. Each of you 
can make an excellent case for it on the 
basis of its contribution to the cultural 
development of an individual. I should 
not like you to believe that businessmen 
are crude fellows who have no need for 
the kind of background made possible 
through the study of literature. You 
must not believe that all the prizes are 
awarded to those who are competent in a 
merely narrow, technical field. More of- 
ten the prizes go to technically compe- 
tent men who are, at the same time, 
broad-gauged—-broad-gauged by virtue 
of the personal development which has 
been attained because of their love for, 
and their study of, literature and the 
arts. 

I touch on just one phase of the teach- 
ing of literature, one that L believe vou as 
teachers should explore---yes, exploit- 
much more thoroughly than you have. 
I believe that some English teachers have 
not yet passed the lip-service stage in 
making clear to students the contribu- 
tions which literature can make to their 
understanding of human relations. Some- 
one has said that the problem of the age 
is the relationship of people and that the 
penalty for ignorance grows greater from 
generation to generation, perhaps from 
day to day. Here we all have some re- 
sponsibilities in common. 

‘There are not in business and industry 


any problems more important or more 
difficult to solve than those which are 
rooted in the relationships of people. 
Evidence of their difficulty is the fact 
that we are so unsuccessful] in solving 
them. Every newspaper testifies daily to 
our failures. I wish it were possible for 
you to have some appreciation of the 
hundreds of thousands of man-hours that 
businesses and industries are devoting 
each year to training in human relations, 
in a noble etfort to increase, on the part 
of their personnel, understanding of hu- 
man behavior. We can’t do this job 
alone. You must provide the basic foun- 
dation. 

What are the great textbooks of hu- 
man relations, and where are they to be 
found? They are the books containing 
the literature of the ages, and they are in 
your classrooms and libraries. If the 
study of literature does not shed light 
upon the behavior of human beings; and 
if the study of literature does not provide 
insight into why and how people move, 
live, and have their being, then upon 
what may we depend? Are we teaching 
literature with this end in mind? Or are 
we placing all the emphasis on structure, 
form, style, and what have you—hoping 
that increased understanding of human 
relationships will come as a by-product? 
It has been my observation that too few 
people ever see any relationship between 
the situations which they encounter daily 
and the counterparts found in the litera- 
ture which they have already read. J be- 
lieve strongly that English teachers 
through a vital teaching of literature can 
influence profoundly our understanding 
and our handling of human problems. 
But you must teach with the human- 
problem goal ever in mind. 

For example, | believe I can suggest a 
simple exercise that can keep a group of 
students thinking for a long time, pro- 
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LANGUAGE COMPETENCIES 


vided that the problem is given contem- 
porary setting. Take the lines “I am the 
master of my fate, | am the captain of 
my soul.’’ Alongside this, place a sen- 
tence taken from the first page of Les 
Misérables: ‘‘Be it true or false, what is 
said about men often has as much influ- 
ence upon their lives, and especially upon 
their destinies, as what they do.’ Now I 
don’t know whether “‘Invictus’’ is great 
poetry or not. | don’t know whether the 
line quoted from Victor Hugo is an ex- 
ample of superb writing. I don’t care. | 
do know that I could take a group of su- 
pervisors in our own bank and so conduct 
a discussion that more values would ac- 
crue to them as supervisors of other 
people than could possibly be obtained 
by working through some canned prob- 
lem found at the end of the chapter on 
supervision in the best textbook of per- 
sonnel management. 

If English teachers would operate 
along these lines more than they do, one 
of the results would be that students 
would not drop English as soon as the 
minimum requirements are fulfilled, and 
this is what I believe the majority of 
them do. They feel that they must get 
over into more useful fields. More useful 
than English? What is more useful? And 
this brings me to my next point, the next 
to the last. 

I know many English teachers who are 
concerned with this problem of “why 
students do not elect English in college.”’ 
You are concerned with the reasons why 
they prefer to pursue other studies. You 
know one of the basic reasons, but do you 
face up to it? Students know that they 
will one day be under the necessity of 
earning a living, just as we all are. They 
are not convinced that English will help 
them to do it. How, in general, do you 
meet this problem? You have been doing 
it in two ways: First, you tell your stu- 
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dents in somewhat unconvincing fashion 
(and remember that the ability to con- 
vince is part of your stock-in-trade) that 
“English will be useful to them no matter 
what field they enter.’ You merely assert 
that this is true and let it go at that. It 
isn’t enough. That is poor salesmanship. 
The second thing you do is to tell those 
who raise the point that they “must not 
always look at everything in a materialis- 
tic sort of way; that they must not judge 
all learning in terms of utilitarian values. 
After all, there is such a thing as cul- 
ture.’’ Sure, we all know that. But you 
can’t duck the question by substituting 
an answer to a different question. You 
haven't answered satisfactorily the ques- 
tion which was raised, and for two rea- 
sons. First, you haven't backed up your 
statement about the “usefulness of Eng- 
lish in all occupations” with any kind of 
convincing data. In their science classes 
these same students are learning not to 
accept a statement as true just because 
someone so asserts—and that goes for 
English teachers. We do, of course, have 
to accept many things by authority, but 
in how many occupations are English 
teachers authorities? And the other rea- 
son you don’t answer the question is that 
some of you find it most distasteful to 
“sell”? English. Some of you, | suspect, 
feel that it is downright vulgar to sell 
English as @ vocational subject. You have 
preferred to compromise by cooking up 
something called “business English,” an 
inferior product, and you have put it on 
the market. [ think you would do better 
to sell the real McCoy. Do it with your 
head up and your banner flying high. 
There is nothing vulgar about honest 
salesmanship applied to a first-class prod- 
uct. Please don’t think I am scolding; but 
I am serious. 

I have tried to tell you how important 
I believe English to be in the daily life of 
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just one man. I am not an authority, and 
I am not a good English student. But 
when I tel) you what it means in terms of 
what one man is daily called upon to do, 
it is more authoritative than the “guess”’ 
of an English teacher chosen at random. 


But, of course, it isn’t enough. It does 


become more authoritative when hun- 
dreds of businessmen feel as I do. And 
they do. I call attention to two studies of 
the many which have been made. The 
first is Study No. 30 made by the Bureau 
of Business Research at Indiana Univer- 
sity, called Attitudes of Industrial Execu- 
tives regarding Education for Industry. 
This study adds great weight to some of 
the ideas | have expressed today. The 
other is the investigation of the same sub- 
ject made a year ago by the Society for 
the Advancement of Management. If | 
were an English teacher | should cer- 
tainly arm myself with the findings of 
this study~—-published in the November, 
1948, issue of Modern Management, the 
trade-journal of that society. (The report 
of the findings occupied a full column in 
the Wall Street Journal.) 

My final point is that each of us has at 
least two occupations. There is the one in 
which we earn a living. Then, in addi- 
tion, we must follow the occupation of 
citisen. We must take part in the affairs 
of the community and in the affairs of 
our nation. It may for many extend little 
beyond voting for men and voting upon 
issues; but in a democracy we are under 
obligation to be informed. There isn’t 
time to discuss this aspect of today’s sub- 
ject, but I would be remiss were I not to 
call it to your attention. No one of us 
would have any difliculty in pointing out 
the language competencies required of 
men if they are to base their civic judg- 


ments upon information intelligently ac- 
quired and intelligently evaluated. 

By way of summary, speaking for my 
own occupation and, I believe, for nu- 
merous others, there are language com- 
petencies which we must have if we are 
to carry out our duties effectively. They 
include the ability to handle the written 
word and the spoken word so that as 
specialists we are understood clearly by 
laymen. We must be able not only to 
handle language problems with skill but 
with an underlying sense of obligation 
toward readers and listeners. We must 
develop skill in the use of one of our basic 
tools which I have called the “short 
memorandum.” (I hope that my discus- 
sion of this has not led you to believe 
that everything we write is short. We do 
have to write at length upon many occa- 
sions. And we have to be concerned with 
problems of warmth, sympathy, and hu- 
man understanding, as well as cold facts 
and rigid logic.) I have pointed out the 
necessity for being able to write under 
rigid time limitations, and I have indi- 
cated the importance of developing skills 
which enable us to participate effectively 
in group conferences. J have tried to em- 
phasize the importance of our problems 
of human relationship and the contribu- 
tions which can be made, and ought to be 
made, through the study of literature. I 
have joined hands with some teachers of 
English in not regarding too highly the 
subject known as business English, not 
because tt isn't good but simply because if 
isn't enough. 

You have a great product to sell. 
Don't be afraid or ashamed to sell it. The 
cause is a noble one. The weight of hu- 
man experience is on your side. 
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The Release of Expression 


JAMES R, SQUIRE’ AND MERRITT BECKERMAN? 


I 


Even the most competent and interest- 
ing of literature teachers sometimes won- 
ders whether his students enjoy the po- 
etry and novels he presents to them or 
whether they are responding only to his 
enthusiasm. He knows that some of them 
enjoy only the bell that dismisses them 
at the end of the hour. “Annabel Lee” 
too often remains a poem that the teach- 
er liked. Beyond quizzes on form and 
content and carefully arranged faces, the 
teacher is often without a gauge. An ap- 
proach which would involve the student 
more immediately with his reading would 
be worth considerable exploration. 

Bulletin boards and displays using 
charts and illustrations have long been 
used for stimulating interest and sum- 
marizing experiences in English classes, 
but teachers have too seldom realized 
certain additional possibilities of the 
graphic arts. Believing that a considered 
use of graphic materials affords the Eng- 
lish teacher a new approach toliterature— 
an approach which at once allows for in- 
dividuai differences in verbalization and 
provides a method of interpreting per- 
sonal reactions to literature—English 
teachers at the Demonstration Second- 
ary School of the University of California 
recently experimented with the tech- 
niques described in this article. We as- 
sumed that students who re-created their 
reactions to literary works in the media 

* Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Oakland, California. 

* City College of San Francisco. 


of form and color would find it easier to 
identify emotional qualities of literature 
and consequently would be more willing 
to acknowledge and express verbally 
their responses. The results of the experi- 
ments were provocative and suggest that 
further exploration may extend the fruit- 
ful application of these techniques. 

Three graphic media were used— 
finger painting, charcoal sketching, and 
selecting and organizing pictures—-the 
experiment with finger painting receiving 
the most attention. Here we shall dis- 
cuss only finger painting. The spontane- 
ous, uninhibited wrist and finger move- 
ments characteristic of this medium 
stimulate individual expression and make 
it an excellent device for expressing emo- 
tional reactions. Finger painting was 
used as a learning activity in three situa- 
tions—in studies of the emotional con- 
tent of poetry, of the emotional content 
of a novel, and in a unit on symbolism. 

Finger painting was introduced in a 
poetry unit to offer the students the ex- 
perience of expressing in terms of color 
and pattern their personal reactions to 
poems. Emphasis during the study had 
been placed on the emotional quality of 
poetry, and students had previously dis- 
cussed colors which best reflected the 
moods of various poems. In a preliminary 
exercise students attempted to create in 
prose moods stimulated by music. Stu- 
dents also selected appropriate musical 
recordings to accompany poetry read- 
ings. The class, therefore, was prepared 
for the emotional aspect of the finger- 
painting experience. 
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Three poems—‘‘Wolf Cry’? by Lew 
Sarett, “Dawn’’ by Isabel Butchart, and 
“‘Skaters’’ by John Fletcher—-were pre- 
sented, the criteria of selection being 
brevity (to allow for considerable re- 
reading and analysis) and lyricism. A 
variety of poems rather than one was se- 
lected on the assumption that not all in- 
dividuals would respond equally to each 
poem. Students were given an opportu- 
nity to discuss the meanings and evocative 
values of the poems. In another class 
using this technique, no attempt was 
made to limit the poems used. There was 
some grouping around poems such as 
“Annabel Lee,” “Sea Lullaby,’’ and the 
“Come lovely and soothing death’’ pas- 
sage from “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed.”’ The instructor ex- 
plained the purpose of the finger-painting 
exercise and did one sample. The sample 
was of a theme not used by the students. 
Each student then “painted’’ one poem 
in terms of color and pattern. The entire 
activity, including explanation, discus- 
sion, and painting, lasted one period. It 
is possible to complete the experience 
within forty-five minutes, provided that 
necessary reading and discussion of the 
literature has preceded the activity peri- 
od. Each student was then asked to write 
an interpretation of his painting. The re- 
sults of the activity were gratifying. 

1. Students had varied and interesting 
reactions to each poem. Within a few 
minutes students forgot that they were 
finger painting, remembered only that 
they were finger painting poetry. Their 
intent was at all times serious. Few paint- 
ings were representational, and, in al- 
most all cases, students were able to 
justify in detail the selection of colors and 
patterns. 

In most instances the symbolism was 
minute and specific. However, where sub- 
sequent rationalization of meaning was 


suspected, we felt that insight was gained 
even so. One or two students obviously 
regarded the experience as one more ex- 
ample of teachers’ mental aberrations 
and proceeded to throw paint about in 
haphazard fashion. When faced with 
their companions’ more earnest efforts 
and when invited to discuss their own 
products, we could see their minds 
searching desperately in their reading for 
glib interpretations. The compulsion of 
re-examining their reading intellectually 
and at a distance was for these students a 
creative experience, and not infrequently 
they managed to come up with a reason- 
able statement of purpose. But the over- 
all response was one of studied, deliber- 
ate planning. 

2. After the students had recorded 
their intentions on paper but before these 
papers were read, the paintings, identi- 
fied only by the title of the poems which 
they represented, were exhibited to the 
class. This afforded an opportunity for 
al] students to share and compare ex- 
periences *.: critical analysis without in- 
fluencing the original interpretations. 
Attempting to select the most appropri- 
ate representations was an occasion for 
intensive examination of the poems 
themselves. 

3. The experience was valuable social- 
ly. The recognition of individual talents 
by the students as well as by the instruc- 
tor stimulated previously passive indi- 
viduals to participate in discussions. 
Nonverbal students who had contributed 
for the first time were in this group. This 
was especially true of foreign-born stu- 
dents with severe language handicaps. 
In some classes students heretofore non- 
participants showed sophisticated and 
subtle insights into poems. A Negro girl 
of limited accomplishment, who had 
been a silent onlooker all term, inter- 
preted “Annabel Lee’ as a transition 
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from red (love, happiness) through 
brown (trouble, “something bad’’) to 
black (sorrow, grief). Though she missed 
some of the mystical overtones of Poe's 
poem, she had obviously responded to 
the essential values. She could not have 
been brought to say as much about any- 
thing before the painting experience. Her 
sense of accomplishment and obvious in- 
crease in self-esteem when her painting 
was singled out by the class for special 
approval justified the entire project. 
She radiated joy for the rest of the se- 
mester. 

4. Although degree of appreciation (as 
distinct from understanding) of litera- 
ture is difficult to evaluate, a definite in- 
crease in student interest was noted. 
Poems read subsequent to the experi- 
ment were willingly subjected to analysis 
by the class, and members eagerly de- 
scribed how the poems might be inter- 
preted in color and form. The rewarding 
enthusiasm of the class for the unusual 
approach to poetry was revealed by 
willingness to do additional reading. 


I 


The technique of finger painting was 
not limited to use in the study of poetry. 
In conjunction with reading Giants in 
the Earth, finger painting was offered to 
the class as a medium for expressing their 
emotional reactions. As with poetry, the 
theory was that, once having expressed 
concretely a feeling about some litera- 
ture, the students would be more willing 
to discusss their responses. High-school 
students, like many adults, are inhibited 
about acknowledging their emotional re- 
sponses. Sorrow, pathos, exultation, de- 
spair, are effete, “corny.” But saying 
these things in finger painting was unem- 
barrassing and then, too, so was explain- 
ing the painting. 
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The book had been completed, and the 
students had an over-all view of the 
story. They were given an opportunity 
to discuss the main characters: Per 
Hansa, Beret, the plain (as both villain 
and promise), and the central themes of 
the book. They had come to conclusions 
about the symbolism: Per Hansa, ag- 
gressive, optimistic, represented the 
frontier; Beret, grief-stricken, nearly de- 
ranged, was tradition; different in its ef- 
fect on each was the plain, the back- 
ground (though active) of nature. The 
class was then invited to select the mo- 
ment, character, or theme which im- 
pressed them most, the aspect of the 
novel in which they were most involved 
emotionally. The worth of individual re- 
actions was stressed. Giving instructions 
about finger painting, the instructor did 
one sample. (We reiterate that it is pos- 
sibly wise to choose a subject not in the 
book to avert imitation. The instructor 
used a recent airplane crash.) The class 
was then set to work with a final ad- 
monition against representational work. 
Here, too, results were vital. 

1. The students had very marked and 
surprisingly clear reactions to the impor- 
tant aspects of the novel. 

2. Not only was classroom procedure 
varied, but some of their own insights 
were revealed to the students. When 
asked to explain what their paintings 
said, they gave specific answers (as in the 
experiments with poetry), often express- 
ing great sympathy for the characters in 
the book. 

The group of sympathies offered an 
interesting reminder that students are 
people. The girls tended to identify them- 
selves with Beret, using dark colors or 
moody contrasts of red and black. The 
boys identified themselves with Per 
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Hansa, using cheerful, vigorous colors 
and bold, aggressive forms. 

3. The zest with which this class en- 
tered into the experience, while not sig- 
nificant in itself, was exciting to see. 
They obviously relished both the change 
of pace and the opportunity to use a new 
medium of expression. Because of the 
greater length of the unit on the novel, 
we did not have time to observe subse- 
quent reading habits. However, the sat- 
isfaction derived from adequately ex- 
pressed responses, we think, must have 
left at least some worth-while attitudes 
toward reading. 


lil 


Another approach to finger painting 
differed from the two already described 
by deliberate reference to symbolic 
colors and patterns, The experience was 
presented during a study of symbolism 
resulting from the reading of four plays-— 
Maxwell Anderson's Winterset, Tennes- 
see Williams’ Glass Menagerie, Besier’s 
. ie Barretts of Wimpole Street, and Emi- 
lyn Williams’ The Corn Is Green. The 
four plays had been analyzed by the 
class, and the problem of symbolism was 
introduced as the students attempted to 
define the importance of the titles. The 
study developed from an investigation of 
symbolism in life (words, clothes, flow- 
ers, signs) to an analysis of symbolism as 
a literary technique. The students were 
intrigued by the suggestive value of col- 
ors, particularly those utilized as fore- 
shadowing devices in stage settings. Al- 
though finger painting was offered to 
these students, also, as an experience in 
which they might actively re-create the 
conflicts and themes of the plays, pre- 
paratory discussion was developed 
around symbolism rather than around 
emotional response. The activity was in- 
tended not only to reveal appreciation of 


the basic issues in the plays but to serve 
as an aid in understanding the concept of 
symbolism. 

The painting reflected careful con- 
sideration of the plays as well as of sym- 
bolic values. The interpretations were 
detailed and specific and indicated the 
serious attitude with which the class ap- 
proached the work. In general, the deep- 
er, solemn colors were reserved for the 
frustrations of The Glass Menagerie and 
the more violent patterns to suggest the 
conflict of Elizabeth and Mr. Barrett. 
The basic theme of each play provided 
a framework within the limits of which 
each student achieved his individual 
comment. The colors for any one play 
were similar; the patterns were differ- 
ent. This might suggest that in color (the 
framework of basic theme) the student 
found his universal symbol for frustra- 
tion or family conflict, while in pattern 
he was relating the dramatic action of the 
play to his own life. Here we feel com- 
pelled to remark the obviously irresistible 
temptation to enter the realm of amateur 
group psychiatry in interpreting finger 
painting. While probably not entirely 
valueless, such interpretations could be 
of delicate consequence and should be 
guarded against. 

The reaction to the plays was distinct 
from the freely diverse treatment of the 
poems and resulted perhaps from the ad- 
dition of the conscious to the emotional 
element and from the more specific na- 
ture of the play. Again the experiment 
was characterized by intense student in- 
terest which persisted even several weeks 
later, when many students chose as a 
voluntary project symbolic representa- 
tions of other reading. 

Lest it be argued that administrative 
problems would prevent teachers from 
using finger painting, it should be noteu 
that these experiments were conducted 
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under classroom conditions. Where run- 
ning water is not available, buckets ob- 
tainable from the custodian will suffice. 
If the school is unable to purchase the 
paints, color may be added to liquid (or 
homemade) starch. A satisfactory meth- 
od of allowing the paintings to dry was 
devised by stretching a wire along one 
side of the room and attaching the papers 
with clothespins. The experience requires 
careful planning, of course, but the diffi- 
culties need not deter a resourceful teach- 
er. 

Finally, all three experiences suggest 
that finger painting is a valuable device 
for releasing student response to litera- 
ture. It also provides the nonverbal stu- 
dent with an opportunity to express (and 


Orr methods in teaching students to 
read verse aloud will always be deter- 
mined by our own attitude toward po- 
etry. Since I myself feel that the oral 
reading of poetry must grow out of and 
depend on general work in reading and 
language, the suggestions that I make 
for its teaching ¢.nphasize that aspect of 
the work. 

By “‘reading’’ | mean, first, the grasp- 
ing of the author’s idea and, second, the 
interpreting of that idea to the listener. 
What I think is important is the some- 
times forgotten truism that sense and 
sound are integrally linked, that the 
worth of an oral interpretation depends 
greatly on the student’s analysis of the 
poem. 

For the purpose of this article, then, I 
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perhaps even to face and understand for 
the first time) his reactions to reading. 
We cannot offer any imposing statistics 
about learning; the project was not a 
scientific one, nor are we sure that it 
ought to be. Entering again upon the 
dubious area of amateur psychiatry, we 
do suspect strongly that a major virtue of 
this device is its conquest of adolescent 
inhibition, specifically the reluctance to 
sympathize with literary emotions. Help- 
ing students to feel in genuine, nonstereo- 
typed terms; to avoid the predigested 
emotions of the motion picture, radio, 
and other commercial! entertainment; to 
respond directly to some universal sensi- 
bility and morality, is a contribution not 
to be undervalued in any field. 


should like to center on three aids to 
getting the meaning of the poem: an un- 
derstanding of the principle of connota- 
tion of words, of imagery, and of meta- 
phor. In dealing, later, with oral inter- 
pretation, I shall limit myself to a dis- 
cussion of tempo, tone-color, and inflec- 
tion. 

If we take a broad definition of “mean- 
ing,” the reader becomes an interpreter, 
attempting to convey by voice what the 
writer has said on paper. Then it follows 
that a student’s reading should indicate 
whether he has grasped a valid meaning 
of the poem, and the listener’s under- 
standing should be increased at the same 
time through his hearing the words and 
rhythm. 

In speaking of “ meaning,” I go beyond 
mere sense, or literal meaning, to include 
an analysis of the author’s intention, his 
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feeling toward his subject, and the tone 
in which the poem would be read. Con- 
sequently, the teaching of poetry grows 
out of , and carries over into, other types 
of emotional writing: advertising, propa- 
ganda, oratory, editorials, and other 
highly emotional prose. Interpreting po- 
etry is a further extension of the general 
language work; it is another, complex 
and concentrated, example of emotional 
communication. In this light, poetry is 
never solely an elocution device. 

A student supplies imagination to the 
poem; he makes what Emerson called a 
“creative reading.” The poet hints, and 
the reader makes or mars the poem, de- 
pending on his reaction to it. And, al- 
though I grant the existence of the rare, 
highly intelligent, and imaginative stu- 
dent who can sit down and read a poem 
well, | do not believe in intuitive reading, 
that students will understand a poem 
without the teacher's “interference.” 
Such optimism was shattered, even be- 
fore | began to teach, when I read I. A. 
Richards’ Practical Criticism.’ As you re- 
member, Richards gave thirteen poems, 
without the authors’ names, to graduate 
students at Cambridge University, the 
majority graduate students in English, 
and found that they were unable to read 
the selections with adequate understand- 
ing. His conclusions suggest the need for 
a method of getting at the meaning of a 
poem. For an English teacher this is a 
very revealing book. 

In helping the class to get the mean- 
ing, then, I like to emphasize a few major 
devices that must be understood if one is 
to read intelligently. 

The first understanding is that words 
have certain connotations, or feelings, at- 
tached to them because of our previous 
experience with the words. As I men- 
tioned before, the use of emotional words 

*New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930 


in advertising is a good starting place. 
The names of perfumes, for example, aim 
at certain emotional attachments. The 
name ‘‘ Evening in Paris’’ evokes entirely 
different associations from “Evening in 
Brooklyn,” and so is used to sell perfume. 
“Marauder” makes a better name for a 
war plane than, let us say, ‘‘ Mule.” The 
emotional implications are different. The 
paraphernalia spread out behind the 
“Man of Distinction”--guns, paneled 
walls, and leather books——bespeak leisure 
and wealth. Let the class select other ex- 
amples and give brief reports on the use 
of emotional language in advertising and 
the purpose of such words, emphasizing 
the effect that the advertiser is aiming at 
and showing that the effect rises out of 
our past conditioning with those words. 
From this point we might use the same 
device for the analysis of columns by 
Pegler, speeches by Roosevelt or Church- 
ill, or any other emotional prose. 

Eventually we get the same device in 
the poet who selects his words with the 
purpose of evoking from the reader the 
emotional response he is aiming at. Look 
at the first stanza of Mlardy’s ‘‘ Neutral 
Tones”: 

We stood by a pond that winter day, 
And the sun was white, as though chidden of 

God, 

And a few leaves lay on the starving sod; 

They had fallen from an ash and were gray. 
The words winter, white, leaves . . . fallen, 
starving sod, and gray leave no doubt of 
the emotional response which the writer 
is trying to provoke. 

A second major aim, before and during 
the study of poetry, is an understanding 
of the use of imagery. What pictures is 
the writer presenting? What do you see 
as you read? Although I realize that im- 
agery may depend on any sense experi- 
ence, | emphasize here the mental picture 
as an early step in comprehension because 
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it is an easy way to awaken the imagi- 
nation. 

Since the skilful writer appeals to our 
senses to get us to think of the same 
thing that he is thinking of, good reading 
is an act of imagination. A device that 
might help is to think of the writer as one 
who puts words on an imaginary slide 
and projects the picture on a screen be- 
fore the reader. The concrete image ex- 
presses an abstract idea, but our first job 
is to see the concrete image; then we be- 
gin to get the same experience the poet 
had, limited, of course, by our own expe- 
rience. Once we have comprehended the 
image, we must ask why the poet select- 
ed that particular image because the de- 
tails which he selects emphasize his inter- 
pretation of a scene. What feeling is at- 
tached to the picture that we get? 

The study of metaphor is the third 
major idea that is important for the 
study of poetry, and this device, too, is 
part of the general language work of the 
class. 

By “metaphor” I mean any kind of 
comparison, implied or stated, simile, 
personification, hyberbole, or any other 
type of figurative language. I am think- 
ing not only of the single-word meta- 
phors but also of those passages in prose 
and poetry in which the whole statement 
is metaphoric. Frost’s ““The Road Not 
Taken”’ is a good example, where a deci- 
sion that has to be made is compared to a 
fork in the road; so also is Langston 
Hughes's Mother to Son,” in which liv- 
ing is compared to climbing stairs. 

Richards pointed out that one of the 
major causes of misreading is the inabil- 
ity of students to read metaphor, or even 
to recognize when language is meta- 
phoric. 

If metaphor is taught at the simple 
prose level of slang, “out like a light’; 
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proverb, “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss”; or headline, “Giants Maul Pi- 
rates,’ there is a better chance for in- 
telligent reading when complicated meta- 
phors are encountered. 

A simple way of handling a metaphor 
is to ask: What things are being com- 
pared, how are they alike, and what does 
the metaphor mean literally? The em- 
phasis should be on the many meanings, 
implications, and feelings involved in 
compressed metaphoric language. A full- 
er discussion of this problem can be found 
in Language in General Education. 

Having taken up a few aids to under- 


- standing, let us turn to the devices by 


which a reader can interpret a poem oral- 
ly. A simple example like “Song of the 
Chattahoochee” shows how the tempo, 
or the time it takes to read a line, is close- 
ly related to the idea being conveyed: 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
| hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


The short vowels, one-syllable words, 
and liquid sounds make the reader pound 
along like a brook moving downhill. But 
when the water reaches the meadow and 
slows up in the second stanza, the harsher 
consonants, d’s and ?¢’s, and the long 
vowels compel the reader to slow down: 

The rushes cried Abide, abide. 

The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 

The laving laurel turned my tide, 

The ferns and fondling grass said Stay, 

The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 

And the little reeds sighed Abide, abide, .. .. 


Louis C. Zahner and Others, Language in 
General Education (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940). 
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Here the writer has done the work by his 
use of rhythm; often the reader himself 
has to slow down to show a shift in mean- 
ing. 

Let the class illustrate this principle 
by bringing in poems that have to be 
read fast or slowly or, better still, those 
which shift from one tempo to another. 

When the author’s rhythm does not 
give the tempo, it may be determined by 
the mood of the poem which, in turn, will 
determine the tone-color. These ideas 
may be seen in Amy Lowell's“ Patterns”: 


I walk down the garden paths, 


the hat. The classic example of tone 
changing the apparent sense meaning of 
words is in Mark Antony’s funeral ora- 
tion in Julius Caesar. 

Then in the fifth stanza of Patterns” 
we get a change in the feeling: 


Underneath the fallen blossom 

In my bosom 

Is a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by a rider 
from the Duke. 

“Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord 

Hartwell 

Died in action Thursday se’ennight.” 

As I read it in the white, morning sunlight, 


‘ And all the daffodils The letters squirmed like snakes. 
i Are blowing, and the bright blue squills. 
' I walk down the patterned garden-paths The bright colors of the opening scene 
' In my stiff, brocaded gown. — turn to while, morning sunlight and the 
mat sind Jeweled fon, letters squirmed like snakes. A more seri- 
ous tone of voice will belp the reader get 
i The garden paths. this idea across, and the tempo should be 
slower. 
, The connotations of the words daffodils, The emphasis, or inflection, with 
i _ bright blue squills, brocaded gown, and which we speak is a further device for 
: powdered hair and jeweled fan, combined communicating. By accenting a different 
; with the garden setting, carry a feeling of word each time we read. I found the cat in 
: happiness. Colors, suggested or stated, sp, barn, we can get seven different mean- 
_ are a clue to feeling just as they are in ings from the sentence. The student 
: paintings. In this poem we do not get the should get the habit of mentally under- 
; whole picture, but only those salient de- lining key words in a sentence of poetry 
| ; tails which suit the purpose. Why does and of dealing with larger units than 
i the author select such details? The poet single lines. Also, the total effect of the 


is really focusing our gaze on what she 
wants us to see. Through the selection of 
both words and images we arrive at the 
mood; our tone should be a happy one. 

“Tone” here means the sound of voice 
we use in expressing our feelings about 
the thing we are talking about. The way 
in which a speaker says, “ That's a good- 
looking hat'’ will show how he feels to- 
ward the hat. That is, his tone may be 
enthusiastic, sarcastic, or dreary, and in 
each of these ways of speaking he will 
change the meaning of the words. He will 
show that he likes the hat or does not like 


first stanza of Lanier’s poem should be 
louder than the second. Then, too, the 
emphasis with which we read the last line 
of “Patterns” will be our interpretation 
of what Amy Lowell meant to convey: 


For the man who should loose me is dead, 
Fighting with the Duke in Flanders, 

In a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are patterns for? 


Does the line represent a passive ques- 
tioning, or is it a curse against the pat- 
tern of war? I was told once that Amy 
Lowell shouted the line when she read 
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the poem. Our answer depends on how 
we interpret the metaphorical use of 
“Patterns.” 


A further amplification of the idea of a 
poem hinging on metaphor can be seen in 
the Hughes's poem which I referred to 
earlier. 


Well, son, I'll tell you; 

Life for me ain't been no crystal stair, 
It’s had tacks in it, 

And splinters, 

And boards torn up, 

And places with no carpet on the floor— 
Bare. 

But all the time 

I’se been a-climbin’ on, 

And reachin’ landin’s, 

And turnin’ corners, 

And sometimes goin’ in the dark 

Where there ain’t been no light. 

So, boy, don’t you turn back. 

Don’t you set down on the steps 

"Cause you finds it kinder hard. 

Don’t you fall now— 

For [’se still goin’, honey, 

still climbin’ 

And life for me ain’t been no crystal stair. 


Here the whole life of this Negro family 
is compared to a climb on rickety stairs. 
The many parts of the metaphor have to 
be understood before a full interpretation 
is practical. How could life be like a 
crystal stair? What, in life, could be com- 
pared to tacks and splinters, to landings 
and corners, to the dark, to sitting on the 
sleps, to a fall? It is only through an un- 
derstanding of the total imagery and the 
feelings being evoked by the words used 
that the poem can be adequately read. 
This a simple example, but the problem 
is the same in more complex poems. 

I have tried to show briefly how an 
oral rendering of verse grows out of our 
understanding of the work. The tempo, 
tone-color, and inflection, to take a few 
devices, are determined by our under- 
standing of the literal meaning, the in- 
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tention, the feeling, and the tone of the 
poem. 

Because of space limitations I have 
had ro neglect some very obvious prob- 
lems in teaching the reading of poetry; 
but, since I consider them incidental to 
the major problem of the inextricability 
of sound and sense, I should like to men- 
tion them even more briefly. During all 
the work, records of poets reading their 
own work are invaluable, especially if the 
poems are ones that are being studied. 
If not, mimeograph the poems and use 
them for study and reading. The value of 
the records is in the class’s analysis of 
why the poet reads certain lines and 
words as he does. The recording of stu- 
dents’ voices is valuable if single inter- 
pretations are compared with the poet's 
and with their classmates’. Where do 
they differ, and why? 

This work puts class attention on such 
problems as enunciation, diction, pro- 
nunciation, breathing, and voice. 

Certainly a real problem in teaching 
the reading of poetry is the attempt to 
get away from singsong. What do we do 
with the first two stanzas of Hardy’s 
“The Man He Killed’’? 


Had he and I but met 
By some old ancient inn, 

We should have sat us down to wet 
Right many a nipperkin! 


But ranged as infantry 
And staring face to face, 

I shot at him as he at me, 
And killed him in his place. 


If the reader follows the rhyme scheme, 
accenting met and wet and other rhymes, 
he will fall into singsong; but if he reads 
by following punctuation and accenting 
key words in the meaning, ranged, star- 
ing, shot, and killed, for example, his 
reading should improve. A helpful device 
in avoiding the proselike reading that 
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may result is to have short pauses at the 
end of each unpunctuated line, with 
longer pauses where there is punctuation. 

My own feeling is that the reader 
should not adopt a special“ poetry voice’’ 
but should read in a normal manner, 
using the devices I speak of here. Then, 
with this constant reference to a full 
meaning in poetry, we may get more 


Waar I have to say springs from the 
belief that education in a democracy is 
the process of growth of the individual 
toward his full maturity. I believe that it 
is the function of English to help the pu- 
pil to grow through skilful use of lan- 
guage and through understanding of him- 
self and others and of life in general. 

When the learning environment or at- 
mosphere in our English classrooms is 
such that the child grows through the ex- 
periences which he meets in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening, we may 
say that the atmosphere is truly “crea- 
tive.” This afternoon I should like to dis- 
cuss ways of maintaining the creative at- 
mosphere which will help the pupil to 
grow through experiences in writing. Let 
us consider two questions: (1) How can 
we develop a “creative atmosphere’’? (2) 
How can we judge the worth of the “‘cre- 
ativeness’’? 

Before we can answer the first ques- 
tion, we must understand the meaning 
of the term ‘“‘creative expression.”’ Ac- 
cording to An Experience Curriculum in 

* Read at the Buffalo convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

* Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Maintaining a Creative Atmosphere’ 


FLORENCE GUILD’ 


readings which reflect the amount of 
emotion that the poet put into his work. 

To a great extent the reading of poetry 
is as good as the motivation. Have your 
classes read for other classes or for the 
whole school. The sight of a football star 
reading to an assembly can touch the 
souls of little boys more quickly than we 
like to admit. 


English, “Creative expression is the 
translation of experience into words. It 
occurs when a person recognizes the dig- 
nity of his own experience, and when he 
imposes upon his experience the disci- 
pline of expression in an effort to share it 
with others.’ Such a definition implies 
that creative expression has intrinsic 
value rather than the practical value of 
such forms as business letters, news 
stories, and reports, as the Experience 
Curriculum points out. The benefit to be 
attained is the writer’s awareness and 
understanding through the experience 
itself. If there is evidence that the writer 
has expressed sincerely his observations, 
feelings, and imaginative impressions 
with the honest desire to share his experi- 
ences rather than to “impress’’ his reader, 
then the writer’s efforts may be said to be 
“creative writing.” As Wilbur Hatfield 
once defined it, creative English is ‘‘writ- 
ing and speaking to relieve one’s own 
mind and feelings, to share some outward 
or inward experience that is too good to 
keep.” 

We must believe, then, that it is im- 
portant for the pupil to experience richly, 
deeply, and honestly and to find meaning 
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in his experience. We must help him tosee 
that the simple happenings in his daily 
life—the stuff that life is made of —have 
dignity and value. We must help him to 
become aware of his experience, to re- 
flect upon it, and to share its meaning 
with others in suitable forms. His en- 
thusiasms, joys, disappointments, hopes, 
frustrations, observations, and reflec- 
tions are the things which have meaning 
for him; hence they are the things he 
should talk and write about. Although 
his commonplace experiences may seem 
trivial to him, they are not so, because 
they are a part of himself, and he him- 
self is not trivial. As he talks and writes 
about the things that have meaning for 
him, he should begin to appreciate his 
own personal worth, to realize that he 
himself is a personality possessing great 
capacities for living, feeling, enjoying, 
understanding, and growing. And as he 
seeks new and more challenging experi- 
ence and finds more satisfying ways of 
meeting and sharing it, he should begin 
to solve his problem of having a self to ex- 
press. 

The teacher’s attitudes have much to 
do with the development of a creative at- 
mosphere. She should handle the class ac- 
tivities in an informal manner. She 
should be friendly, natural, and human. 
She should not talk down but be “one of 
the group.”’ She should have a sense of 
humor and a genuine interest in the pu- 
pil. She should be encouraging and sym- 
pathetic. She must be a good listener, 
willing to talk more with her ears, her 
eyes, and her facial expressions than with 
her tongue. She must develop the ability 
to guide unobtrusively. She should let 
the pupils follow their own ideas and find 
out their own errors—if not too costly. 
She needs to develop tact, the ability to 
criticize honestly without hurting feel- 
ings. She should encourage the pupils to 
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show genuine appreciation for the writ- 
ing of another. They should be urged to 
comment upon well-chosen words and 
effective sentences, to praise, to laugh at 
the funny parts, to compare the experi- 
ence with their own. Above all, the teach- 
er must respect confidences. She must 
never reveal to the class that shy Susie is 
writing poetry if Susie asks her not to 
tell. And she must not mention the per- 
sonal problem that troubled Tom has 
written about and marked “very con- 
fidential.”’ 

To develop the creative atmosphere, 
the teacher can employ a number of de- 
vices to give the pupil confidence—con- 
fidence that he has something interesting 
and worth while to say. Naturally, not all 
pupils will be equally sensitive to the 
worth of their own experience or equally 
artistic in interpreting it; but all will 
benefit by exposure to procedures which 
elicit a “creative response.’’ To illustrate 
these devices, I shall mention some which 
I have used profitably. 

I have found that it is important that 
many pieces of the best writing of the 
pupils be read to the class, either by the 
teacher or by the pupils, preferably by 
the writers themselves. If the pupil does 
not want his writing read, he writes on 
the paper, “Please do not read.” I must 
honor this request if 1 want him to con- 
tinue to reveal himself honestly. If a 
child refuses to read, he must be given 
further opportunities. Sometimes a shy 
person will summon the courage if he can 
first see the appreciative comments on 
his paper. Or if he notes the obvious en- 
joyment of the class as others read, he 
may find the courage to read his own pa- 
per aloud. It has been my experience 
that with these encouragements even the 
shyest will read before the term is over. 

Frequently, pupils ask for more time 
to prepare assignments. The ideas would 
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not come, or they have a new idea. | 
grant these requests. The pupil should be 
permitted the freedom not to create as 
well as to create. Often he is storing up 
ideas which he cannot yet put into words. 
And often the pupil who never does more 
than mediocre work in quality and 
amount is reaping the greatest benefits 
because of his growing awareness. 

I encourage pupils to write personal 
notes on their papers, telling me how 
they happened to choose these experi- 
ences to write about, what questions 
they would like to ask, or what difficul- 
ties they are having. Some of these notes 
can be answered by comments on the 
paper. Those of general and impersonal 
interest can be discussed with the class 
Others must be handled in private con- 
ferences. 

Here | may speak of the kind of com- 
ment which I must put on every paper— 
the comment of praise. Especially is this 
comment important on the paper which 
must be sharply (but constructively) 
criticized. | must find something good on 
every paper, if only a well-constructed 
sentence, a vivid detail, an effective 
word, or, if worse comes to worse, neat 
handwriting. | must remember that my 
comments are not for exacting critics 


who might wonder at my powers of eval-— 


uation. My comments are for the pupil, 
and they must be given honestly but 
generously. I must tell him in some way 
that I have been his interested reader. 
And so I shall not be afraid to say, “I en- 
joyed this’’; “Thank you for a very good 
time’; “I know this is a genuine experi- 
ence for I have felt this way many times 
myself’; make this person so real 
that I’m sure that I've met him’’; “You 
are thinking’; “‘l know that others are 
worrying about this same problem, will 
you let us discuss it in class?”’; “lL sym- 
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pathize with you”; “You have expressed 
your thoughts honestly’’; and other sim- 
ilar types of comment. 

An important device for gathering 
ideas and for clarifying thinking is to 
read and discuss good articles in current 
magazines. Through reading and dis- 
cussing the pupil begins to sharpen half- 
formed ideas. Group discussion centered 
on getting the facts and judging the rela- 
tive importance of the ideas helps the pu- 
pil to detect his own prejudices and to 
form more intelligent opinions. The writ- 
ing which evolves from these activities 
shows a marked increase in the pupil’s 
consciousness of the world outside him- 
self and lessens the danger of his becom- 
ing a self-centered being. 

I should now like to tell you how we 
are trying to put some of these ideas to 
work in a senior composition course in 
my school. The first six weeks of the 
course are devoted to a unit in creative 
writing. We ask the pupils to write a 
weekly journal, a form which is familiar 
to all of you. To give the pupils some 
idea of “how much”’ they should write or 
“how long’’ these journals should be 
(questions which they invariably ask), 
we tell them to write the equivalent of 
five entries, or a piece of writing repre- 
senting each day of the school week. We 
tell them to spend at least two hours a 
week on this activity. (Actually, they 
average about three or three and a half 
hours.) If they cannot complete the five 
entries in that time, they may write at 
the bottom of their papers, “Please ac- 
cept this paper for my journal this week. 
I have spent more than two hours on it.”’ 
We make this agreement to be fair to the 
pupil who writes painfully but conscien- 
tiously. We accept these statements, and 
we believe that the pupils generally do 
not take advantage of this freedom. In 
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addition to this writing, the pupils write 
précis or short summaries of five articles 
read in such magazines as Scholastic, 
Literary Cavalcade, Atlantic Monthly, and 
Harper's Magasine. The writing done 
during this unit, then, consists of two 
weekly papers, one a journal of five en- 
tries and the other a group of five sum- 
maries of magazine articles. 

We explain the “journal idea” by tell- 
ing the pupils that they should not write 
in diary style, a mere catalogue of events. 
Instead, they should write discriminating- 
ly about their experiences and reflections 
which have interest and meaning for 
them. The entries may consist of nota- 
tions about the past, such as the recall of 
sharply etched, remembered experiences: 
disappointments, embarrassments, joys, 
longings, discoveries, ambitions, and 
confused ideas. They should, however, 
write more and more about the present: 
their observations of little dramatic in- 
cidents which might go unnoticed by 
others; their general impressions of peo- 
ple and events, with the emphasis upon 
the specific details which create these 
impressions, such as the vivid appeals to 
the senses; their observations of signifi- 
cant happenings in their lives; their seri- 
ous thoughts about real values; their dis- 
coveries of general truths; their thoughts 
on current local, national, and interna- 
tional events. 

At first, pupils draw most of their ma- 
terial from the past, their last summer’s 
camp and vacation experiences and their 
childhood memories. When they have ex- 
hausted these subjects and begin to com- 
plain that they have “nothing to write 
about,’ we tell them to look around 
them. They are living just as dramatical- 
ly today as they were last summer or 
when they were little children. Their job 
is to become conscious of the vast re- 
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sources of their present. Now is the time 
to help them to see, to feel, and to think. 
The classroom becomes a laboratory. We 
discuss all kinds of subjects, such as atti- 
tudes toward race, religion, war, morals, 
ambitions; what adults think about teen- 
agers—-attitucles of parents and teachers; 
what the auditorium speaker said; a 
news event; a challenging idea in a maga- 
zine article or book; what the minister 
said last Sunday; how we reacted to de- 
feat or success in an athletic contest; the 
rightness or wrongness of a school situa- 
tion; social cliques; how we treat new 
students; our choice of leisure-time read- 
ing, movies, and radio programs-—what- 
ever seems of interest at the moment. 
Sometimes the discussion grows heated, 
and perhaps we cannot reach an agree- 
ment. Or perhaps we cannot get it all 
said within the class hour. What can we 
do about it? Why write down our 
thoughts and feelings in our journals! 
And when the next journals come in, we 
are likely to find that our discussions 
have inspired some good honest thinking. 

Although pupils write on subjects of 
their own choice, we sometimes intro- 
duce exercises that we think are: needed. 
For example, an early assignment may 
be the accurate observation of some hap- 
pening of their day. We ask them to 
choose a location and, as they observe, to 
list the specific details under the headings 
of sight, taste, sound, touch, and smell. 
They must stay with the observation un- 
til they receive a personal reaction, such 
as relief, amusement, joy, pity, sym- 
pathy, disgust. Then they are to write a 
snapshot of this experience as it appeared 
to them, being careful to select the sense- 
appeals which created the personal re- 
action. 

The journal may also take the form of 
poetry, the essay, or the story. Pupils 
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may at any time abandon the five entries 
in favor of one of these other forms of 
writing. The idea, we say, should be de- 
veloped in the form best suited to it. 

The second and last question: “How 
can we judge the worth of the ‘creative- 
ness’? ’’ must be answered in terms of our 
observation of the pupil’s growth. This 
will be a subjective evaluation based 
upon the objective evidence found in the 
pupil’s writing, speaking, and behavior. 
Here are some of the tests: 

1. Does the pupil see, feel, and think 
more sharply? 

2. Is his writing honest and sincere? Is 
he avoiding the use of vague generaliza- 
tions and pompous language in a desire to 
“impress’’? 

3. Is he more selective in his choice of 
material, and is he trying out new forms 
in an effort to give better expression to 
his ideas? 

4. Is he more willing to share his ex- 
perience? Does his writing show that he 
is developing a self to express? 

5. Is he writing about the present 
more than the past? 

6. Is he writing more revealingly 
about his own problems and tensions? 


The mist in the street 
Transforms the night 
To ocean-bottom, 
With spectral light. 


The autos, eerie 
Denizens, crawl, 
And underseas, 
A phosphor scrawl. 


Central High School 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Night Mist 
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And is he striving to find his own an- 
swers? 

7. Is he reading more appreciatively 
and understandingly? 

8. Does his writing show that he is be- 
ginning to understand himself and oth- 
ers? 

g. Is he beginning to appreciate val- 
ues? 

10. Is he beginning to discover basic 
truths for himself? 

11. Does he seem happier and more 
seli-confident? 

12. ls he more balanced and generous 
in his attitudes? 

13. Is he thinking more and more out- 
side himself? Is he becoming more inter- 
ested in local, national, and international 
problems? 

14. In short, is he more mature in his 
attitudes toward himself, toward others, 
and toward society? 

If the answer to any one of these ques- 
tions is ‘“Yes,’’ you may be sure that the 
pupil who has undergone the experience 
of putting down his thoughts in writing is 
growing toward maturity. There can be 
no doubt, then, concerning the worth of 
the creativeness. 


Telegraph-poles 
Are masts that loom 
Where, sunken deep, 
Schooners gloom. 


Apartment-houses, 
Murky and wan, 
Are liners that sip 
Oblivion. 
Louis GINSBERG 
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ROMEO AND JULIET AND “VOCA- 
TIONAL” BOYS 


If you are assigned the teaching of Romeo 
and Juliet to “vocational” boys, who sneer 
at its mention in your earliest attempts at 
motivation, you can resign yourself to the 
assumption that traditional methods of 
teaching Shakespeare’s famous love story 
must be scrapped in favor of a fresh albeit 
unorthodox approach. 

The balcony scene may be beautiful po- 
etry, but to the hard-bitten realist who is 
your student it is nothing more than hog- 
wash. Are you to disregard it, forget it, tam- 
per with Shakespeare? No. You need not 
forget the balcony scene. Mention it in its 
proper place, but give it a position of second- 

‘ary importance to some of the more mascu- 
. line (and meaningful) scenes in the play. 
My first lesson on Romeo and Juliet took 
place on Friday. At the beginning of the les- 
son, I wrote the assignments on the board 
for the following week. It looked like this: 


Monpbay.... 
WEDNESDAY........ 
"THURSDAY. ......: 
Frmay... 


* Divided among the other five rows. 


Ina situation where outside reading is not 
the generally accepted procedure, I dusted 
off the “panel.” Every student in the class 
was expected to read at least the one act as- 
signed to the members of his row. On the 
day his assignment was due, the student and 
the other members of his row would face the 
room. It was their responsibility to conduct 
the class for that given period while the 
teacher watched carefully but in silence. 
The members of the panel would determine 
the handling of the class on the day of 
assignment. 

This unexpected challenge stirred the im- 


agination of the members of the class. That 
was only the beginning. That was the as- 
signment for ‘next week.”” What about to- 
day? 

I told the members of the class that for 
the next forty minutes they were actors. I 
was a producer, and we were all assembled 
for our first reading rehearsal of Romeo and 
Juliet. In an all-boys school I pretended 
that the young lady who was trying out for 
the role of Juliet was late for the rehearsal 
and that we were proceeding without her. 
It would be necessary for us to do Act ITI, 
Scene 1, the street fight in which Mercutio 
and Tybalt are killed. Then I chalked this 
bit of information on the board: 


THE CALLBOARD 


[STUDENT'S NAME] 
Benvolio. .. 


The next step would be to get five boys 
out of their seats and up to the front of the 
room where they would perform these roles. 
Against the possibility that there would be 
no volunteers, I had an envelope in my 
pocket with numbers written on thirty-five 
pieces of paper to correspond with the posi- 
tions of the students on my class roll. If no 
one had volunteered, I would have snipped 
open the envelope and asked one of the boys 
in the front of the room to pick out five 
numbers to supply me with a cast. 

It was not necessary for me to resort toa 
draft. Five boys jumped! at the chance to act 
before the room, one of them choosing the 
power-laden role of director. Two of the 
boys had not spoken more than a few words 
all term long. 

What had previously been a dull text- 
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book became an acting script. I told the 
boys in their seats that they were the news- 
paper critics and that I, as the producer, 
would check with their evaluations of the 
performance. That made even the silent 
ones in the classroom potential contributors 
to the class discussion, and it gave them a 
feeling of importance. 

The names of the actors and the director 
were dutifully chalked on the board. The 
performance commenced. The actors mis- 
pronounced some of the words. The director, 
at his discretion, stopped the performance 
from time to time with “Cut!”’—something 
he undoubtedly heard in a Hollywood pro- 
duction about Hollywood. The boys used 
rulers for swords. They were beginning to 
visualize the action in the play. It took on 
new meaning for them. It was a pleasurable 
activity under the guiding hand of the 
teacher and the student-director. 

I halted the activity right after it reached 
a climax and allowed the boys to return to 
their seats. Then I swung the discussion to 
the critics. I asked them what they thought 
of the performance. Most of them agreed 
that for the first reading it wasn’t bad at all. 
They were warming up to the play. I re- 
minded them of their panel assignments for 
the coming week as the bell ended the pe- 
riod. 

My fingers were crossed during the entire 
week of the panel discussions. ] had “‘ration- 
alized” the situation, until I thought that the 
boys would be accomplishing much if they 
were learning to get up in front of a group 
and speak without preparation. To tie the 
panels in with those members of the class 
who would be in their regular seats, I asked 
the audience to be prepared to rate the 
panels with these criteria in mind: 


1. Organisation.-How quickly do the mem- 
bers of the panel get organized? 

2. Participation.—How many members of 
the panel are getting into the act, or has it 
boiled down to a one- or two-man show? 

3. Performance-—How smoothly does the 
panel operate? 

4. Grasp of material.--Do the members of 
the panel know what they are talking about? 


To my continued amazement, the boys 
were wonderful. Some of the panels acted 
out scenes from the play. Others conducted 
discussion periods. One panel conducted a 
lecture on “Love or Infatuation,” in which 
the amorous activities of Romeo and Juliet 
were discussed by the board of “experts” 
with a finesse and sophistication I had 
hitherto thought was the property of people 
on the other side of town. 

The boys had mastered the play, or at 
least 1 hoped that they had. They had done 
well with this unorthodox approach, but 
could they pass the traditional test? They 
would be asked to do that at the end of their 
course of study. To prepare them for what 
might be sprung on them, I designed a test 
which, I felt, could be passed only by the 
student who knew his play. I told them that 
it would be a tough one, but I guess I was 
the only worried one in the class. Out of 
thirty-five students who took the test, fif- 
teen scored 80 or higher, and only three 
students failed to get a passing grade of 65. 


GOLDBERG 
Haaren HiGuH ScHoor 
New York City 
(at time of this teaching) 


CHECK SHEET FOR ERRORS 


I have discovered a way to spend even . 
more time than usual on the grading of Eng- 
lish themes. However, it takes no more than 
two extra minutes per set of themes and pro- 
vides a set of records which I value as highly 
as my grade book. 

At the beginning of the school year, I rule 
off a sheet of paper for each class, with the 
class roll down the left side, and headings 
across the top for the most common errors 
in written English—spelling, apostrophes, 
etc. After grading a set of themes, I tally off 
the types of errors each pupil has made in 
his theme. 

By the time a half-dozen themes have 
been so processed, interesting patterns begin 
to develop. I find that Jerry is practically 
flawless on spelling but apparently has never 
heard of apostrophes. Marjorie hasa habit of 
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leaving the-ed off past-tense verbs. Ken has 
already said “they was” four times. Joan is 
thoroughly confused about “there” and 
“their.” Bill consistently spells “until’’ with 
two /’s. 

This information has a number of practi- 
cal applications. 

From time to time I show each pupil his 
record. He can see his weaknesses at a 
glance, and thereafter he knows what to 
watch for when he proofreads his themes. 
Sometimes special exercises will strengthen 
his weak spots. 

Theme-grading takes on new zest. If Jack 
misspells “too” for the first time, I merely 
call his attention to it. But if it is his seventh 
offense, I am likely to wax hysterical and 
give him an F for carelessness. Then there 
was Beverly, who missed twenty-seven 
apostrophes but licked her problem so thor- 
oughly that she had an absolutely clear 
record the second semester. 

Those record sheets have made a differ- 
ence in my class instruction, too. Before I 
started keeping score, I was vaguely aware 
that a lot of errors were being made in sen- 
tence structure, so I spent considerable time 
drilling the whole class on sentences. The 
records proved that I was right about the 
number of errors, but they also showed that 
only half the class were making all those 
errors. No wonder the other half seemed 
bored with all that drill on run-on sentences, 
Now I am able to sort out the pupils with 
special shortcomings and work with them 
while the rest of the class read library books 
or something. 

Formerly, I spent a week on grammar for 
every day I spent on spelling. That was be- 
fore I discovered that, of all the errors on 
my sophomores’ themes, 61 per cent were in 
spelling and only 7 per cent were in gram- 
mar! A further breakdown revealed that 
over 40 per cent of the grammar errors con- 
sisted of using “was’’ with a plural subject. 

Over 99 per cent of the grammar errors 
involved verbs. Of 227 grammar errors, only 
3 involved that old bugbear, ‘“‘who”’ versus 
“whom.” 

I realize that oral grammar is a tremen- 
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dous problem, but I am beginning to feel 
that most written grammar drills are a waste 
of time. By pinpointing the attack, students 
can weed out glaring errors of composition 
in a minimum of time. They have more free- 
dom to concentrate on the vital affairs of 
meaty subject matter, clear organization, 
and forceful expression. 

I have no evidence that the distribution 
of errors at John Greer High School holds 
true for every secondary school in the coun- 
try. That is an interesting problem for each 
English teacher to solve for herself. Any- 
way, here is what I found from an analysis 
of 3,033 errors in the themes of 127 sopho- 
mores: 


Spelling. ...... 

Omission of apostrophe. .. 

Sentence structure. 
Careless omission or repetition... ... 
Omission of -ed from past-tense verbs 
Miscellaneous 


Total. 


GENEVA MEERS 
Jonn Greer Hicn Scuoor 
Hoopeston, 


MRS. WIGGS IN THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL PATCH 


That year the senior class was the play- 
wright, producer, actor, and box office of 
their play—the dramatic event of the year. 
Emulating Shakespeare’s distinguished ex- 
ample, they borrowed their plot—in this 
case the story of Mrs. Wiggs and the Cabbage 
Patch. What Alice Caldwell Hegan would 
have thought of it, I do not know; for we 
played fast and loose with the story, omit- 
ting some parts altogether and at other 
times developing mere hints into whole 
scenes. The story had been dramatized, but 
I think that none of us had read that dra- 
matization. 

A path through the cabbage patch was 
before the audience throughout the play, but 
less conspicuously when the curtain back of 
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it rose on Mrs. Wiggs’s kitchen, the field 
where the old horse had its desperate 
struggle with death, or the coffee-house 
where the Wiggs family dipped briefly into 
fashionable society. 

There were no lights in the hall between 
acts or at any time except those in the 
patch, and there was no music except that 
provided by the patch itself. No orchestra 
between acts shifted the audience suddenly 
from simple patch life to the conventional 
present. 

The path through the patch was the 
scene of normal village life, with its country 
store at one side, where gentlemen of leisure 
gathered to play with nodding heads and 
tapping feet their mouth organs and ac- 
cordians or to swap gossip, discuss politics, 
or recount tales of personal achievement. 
Down this path, also, merry school girls 
skipped in twos and threes, sturdy house- 
wives with their market baskets walked 
briskly to the store; and once in a lull in the 
activities on the path, a tall, lanky patch 
dweller strode its length blowing his nose 
vigorously on a large red bandana. This last 
was a startling bit of ad-libbing by one of the 
more realistic students 

The scenes followed the course of the 
story with an occasional innovation. One 
such was the scene developed from the inci- 
dent of the old horse, “Cuby,” that Mrs. 
Wiggs and the boys saved by a desperate 
effort. The scene was made to please one of 
the class who was disappointed because he 
couldn’t play ‘‘Billie.”” He had the privilege 
of developing with the help of the others the 
incident by the introduction of new char- 
acters and dialogue and of making a char- 
acter for himself. It turned out to be a very 
effective scene with its dim light from the 
simulated bonfire built beside the old horse 
for curative effects and the lanterns of the 
old men gathered to offer advice and recount 
their experiences with sick animals. 

Another scene developed from little more 
than a hint was that in the restaurant where 
the “Christmas Lady” took the Wiggs fam- 
ily. The class introduced other diners and 
showed their various reactions—there was 
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the severe old aristocrat looking through her 
lorgnette in stern amazement at this most 
uninhibited family. Then there was the 
merry young couple convulsed with amuse- 
ment at the enthusiastic joy of the family in 
this to them novel experience and their 
quaint remarks as when Australia called out, 
“Why, Ma, bouillon is just like soup, only 
there ain’t no potatoes in it.” 

This play was the basis of our composi- 
tion work for several weeks. I assigned to the 
whole class each scene as needed. These 
papers on the scene desired went through 
the usual procedure of all our composition 
work. Each paper with its outline was 
handed in twice. First, each paper was 
marked with a letter for thought and struc- 
ture and the number of errors noted but not 
considered in the grade: B, 20 errors; C, 15 
errors; or A, 18 errors. In the margin, too, 
opposite the error was a number indicating 
the rule violated. The student then looked 
up the rule if necessary by reference to his 
little folder of rules commonly violated and 
wrote the correction in red ink above the 
error. The paper was then returned and 
graded a second time—now on the correc- 
tion only. This second mark was a percent- 
age. The finished paper then had marks such 
as these: 


B, 20 errors; C, 1§ errors; or A, 18 errors 
80 100 95 


Any errors remaining after the student’s cor- 
rection were checked with blue pencil. 

From these papers, then, I chose the best 
for the scene under consideration, and it be- 
came a part of our play. This procedure was 
followed throughout the story. After the 
chosen scenes were fused we had our script 
for the play. The class was a clever one, and 
they stimulated each other to do his best, so 
we got some very good scenes. 

The class entered into the acting well 
also, as if they were really the characters 
they portrayed. I think that perhaps they 
felt at ease in the various situations, because 
they had written the scenes themselves; at 
any rate, they seemed completely at home, 
as when the boy strode down the path blow- 
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ing his nose, or when Mrs. Wiggs suggested 
to the “Christmas Lady,” who had entered 
without a needed bit of property, that she 
had probably left it in the buggy, and so 
gave a natural opportunity to leave the 
stage to get the required article. But, with 
these exceptions, we followed the script we 
had written. 

I remember, too, that before the perform- 
ance Mrs. Wiggs, her family, and neighbors 
paraded through the main streets of the 
town—the old horse with its blind milk-top 
eye and very other-worldly appearance was 
a hilarious part of the procession as it was 
guided through the streets by Mrs. Wiggs 
and Billie. 

We played two nights in the town audi- 
torium to very satisfactory audiences and 
realized most gratifying returns from the 
box office. 

FRANCES BROWNELL PHELPS 


Haywarp, CALIFORNIA 


SIGNIFICANT DESPITE 
IMPOSSIBILITIES 


Miss Beatrice Oxley’s article in the Sep- 
tember, 1949, issue of the English Journal 
emphasizes the fact that Philip Nolan, the 
principal character of The Man without a 
Country, never lived and that the entire 
story is purely fictitious. She is quite right, 
of course, in everything said on this subject, 
but it seems to this reader that she does not 
go far enough. 

The truth is that that story is not only a 
“contradiction, in fact a fancy and in truth a 
fiction’; it is actually an impossibility. The 
sentence supposedly announced by the court 
would be unconstitutional, for it violates the 
prohibition against “cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments” specifically presented in the 
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Eighth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. The notion that the 
United States Navy would, or could, devote 
a warship, together with its crew and all 
necessary equipment, solely to the absurd 
function of keeping one man completely out 
of contact with any reference to the United 
States is so fantastic as to need little argu- 
ment. For one thing, it would imply that the 
ship carrying the criminal would never be 
allowed to display the flag—and no ship 
without a flag would be safe on the high 
seas. It is true that Miss Oxley says that 
“such a sentence and such circumstances 
could occur only in a dictator state, and that 
the whole tale does not accord with our tra- 
ditions or with our theses of justice and 
democracy.”’ As shown above, it violates not 
only our “traditions” but even our funda- 
mental law, . 

The Man without a Country is nevertheless 
a remarkable story, with a psychological and 
moral truth far more important in literature 
than historical actuality could be. His un- 
constitutional sentence has an emotional va- 
lidity; the punishment fits the crime. The 
man is granted what he thinks he wants, and 
the result is a lifelong process of frustration. 
Philip Nolan learns the lesson of patriotism. 
So does the reader. In a broader sense, 
though, the story demonstrates that man is 
not a rootless creature but one that needs a 
home and a sense of belonging. It suggests to 
our generation the unintended conclusion 
that we should do all in our power to help 
the vast number of “displaced persons,” 
who have been sentenced without guilt to 
become men without a country, to re-estab- 
lish themselves as integral parts of the coun- 
try which they have adopted. 


M. DracHMAN 


New Utrecut Hics 
Brooxtyn, New 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), 


PERSON ... THEIR 


David Cecil in his Poets and Story-Tellers 
(p. 67) in discussing Thomas Gray uses the 
following sentence: ‘‘So might any thought- 
ful person feel on a spring day, or when re- 
visiting their old school.”’ Recently someone 
wrote and asked the following question: “Is 
this a permissible British construction, or is 
the eminent Lord Cecil merely off base, 
grammatically speaking?” 

No doubt, Lord Cecil and many other 
Britishers generally employ person followed 
by a plural pronoun as they do the indefinite 
pronouns each, everyone, everybody, anyone, 
anybody, no one, nobody, etc. Any person in 
the statement of Cecil is equivalent to any 
one. On this subject George H. McKnight in 
his article “Conservatism in American 
Speech,” wrote: 

In the use of pronouns following words or 
word combinations with collective meanings 
British use often gives a shock to an American’s 
grammatical nerves. “Their,” says Richard 
Grant White, “is very commonly misused with 
reference to a singular nour.” “A misuse of the 
word every,” he says in another place, “is worth 
remark,—the using it in a plural sense, which is 
very common. Thus: Every person rose and 
took their leave.” The kinds of “misuse” here 
condemned in American use, in British use are 
established not only by long tradition but by 
current practice. The awkward necessity so of- 
ten met with in American speech of using the 
double pronoun, “his or her,” is obviated by the 
“misuse” of their.* 


Then follows a long list of examples. 

The widely felt need in English for the 
development of a common-gender singular 
personal pronoun has led to the frequent em- 


* American Speech, 1 (October, 1925), 12. 


JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 
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ployment of the plural forms they, their, and 
them, especially in referring to an indefinite 
pronoun in the singular or an expression 
similarly used, as in the case of person. One 
often hears constructions like “Nobody 
harms you, do they?” “Everybody brought 
their own food,” “Each has their pet an- 
noyance,” “Everybody has something to 
annoy them,” “‘Anyone who feels that they 
have to go, please go at this time,’’ “A per- 
son should look after their own interest.” 

In constructions of this type, in addition 
‘to the use of the plural, the English language 
has two other possibilities: (1) the use of the 
cumbersome his or her, as in “Everybody 
has something to annoy him or her,” or (2) 
the employment of the masculine form 
alone. 


The popular choice is, undoubtedly, the 
plural form. At last this usage is being recog- 
nized by textbook writers. American College 
English by Warfel, Mathews, and Bushman 
marks sentences like “Everybody can un- 
derstand their own motives” and “They 
know when they do wrong” as colloquial, 
with the accompanying observation: “Sin- 
gular indefinite pronouns require, according 
to the rules of grammar, a singular personal 
pronoun. But the meaning of some of the 
indefinite pronouns is so clearly plural that 
the plural reference is logical. Instances are 
sufficiently numerous to make strict usage 
at times seem pedantic.”’ One will also find 
similar statements in Perrin’s Writer's Guide 
and Index to English, in the Scribner Hand- 
book of English by Marckwardt and Cassidy, 
and in Pooley’s Teaching English Usage. It 
is too bad that all the textbook writers of to- 
day are not aware of the studies on current 
English usage that have been made in more 
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recent years, beginning with Sterling A. 
Leonard’s study in 1932.” 

Examples of the use of the plural are nu- 
merous. If one looks in the Oxford Dictionary 
under their, them, themselves, they and in the 
collections made by Jespersen, Kruisinga, 
and others, instances are found in early 
English and all the way down to the present. 
One may cite among the many the poem 
Cursor mundi and Caxton along with Shake- 
speare, Sidney, Fielding, Richardson, Defoe, 
Swift, Samuel Johnson, Goldsmith, Jane 
Austen, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Kingsley, Trollope, George Eliot, 
Ruskin, Wilde, Leslie Stephen, Kipling, 
Bennett, Wells, G. B. Shaw. One may add to 
the list a citation from the learned scholar 
Albert C. Baugh, who wrote in his History of 
the Language (p. 35), “Each of these people 
undoubtedly modified Latin in accordance 
with their own speech habits.”? As special 
examples employing person, Kruisinga cites 
“A person cannot help their birth” and 
“One need not always see a person to be 
interested in them.’’4 

As H. W. Fowler states in his discussion 
of number in A Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish Usage, in a perfect language there would 
exist pronouns and possessives that would be 
of doubtful gender; that is, the language 
would have words meaning Aim-or-her, him- 
self-or-herself, his-or-her. The French lan- 
guage, for example, can express his or her. 
On the other. hand, French is not able with- 
out additional words to distinguish between 
his, her, and its. In the English language the 


2 Current English U sage (English Monograph No. 
1 (Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English 
(Inland Press), 1935}). 


3 New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 


‘Etsko Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present-Day 
English, Vol. UT, Part Il: English Accidence and 
Syntax (sth ed.; Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 1932), 
#2059. 


problem of common gender is being solved 
by the employment of the plural pronoun. 
It should be stated that the indefinite pro- 
noun or its equivalent takes a singular verb, 
for there is no problem in concord with the 
verb—only with other pronouns. The prob- 
lem is due to the lack of a common-gender 
form. 

Pooley points out the absurdity of the 
employment of a singular pronoun in such 
sentences as “Everyone was waiting when I 
arrived, and they greeted me courteously,” 
and “When the President left, everybody 
cheered; he lifted his hat in acknowledge- 
ment to them.”’s The student who examines 
the evidence is forced to conclude that the 
indefinite pronouns and their equivalents 
should not be limited to singular use only. 
Pooley’s conclusion is that they “when sin- 
gular in meaning are referred to by a singu- 
lar pronoun; when plural in meaning are 
referred to by a plural pronoun. It must be 
added, however, that American usage, far 
more than British usage, tends to keep these 
pronouns singular whenever possible.’ 

Since British usage is far more liberal in 
the plural use of the indefinite pronouns 
than is American usage, one can see why 
David Cecil had no hesitancy in writing 
person... their.” According to Ster- 
ling A. Leonard, “there is good evidence 
that British usage is still equally unfettered 
in the matter.””? It is the Americans who are 
conservative, but we are happy to see that 
they are becoming more liberai. - 


MARGARET M. BRYANT 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


5 Teaching English Usage (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1946), p. 91. 

* Lhid., p. 92. 

? Doctrine of Correctness in English U sage, 1700-- 
1800 (“University of Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature,” No. 25 |Madison, Wis., 1929]) 
p. 225. 
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A VALUABLE AID TO TEACHERS OF 
American literature appears in the Decem- 
ber issue of the /Uinois English Bulletin. The 
issue is given over to a thirty-seven-page an- 
notated bibliography of books related to 
American life. The bibliography, compiled 
by Marguerite R. Tupper, is logically sub- 
divided into three major sections and con- 
tains perceptive comments. (See also page 
111 of the English Journal for February.) 
Copies of the magazine are available from 
J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Il- 
linois, at twenty-five cents each. 


ARTICLES ON NEW AIDS IN EDUCA- 
tion occupy much of the December issue of 
Education, of which Max J. Herzberg is 
guest editor. Of particular interest to the 
English teacher are, among others, the ar- 
ticles, “An Introduction to the Auding Con- 
cept” and “Edu-Grafs: New Vitamins for 
the Schools.” 


“Auding” is a word coined to express the. 


simultaneous acts of hearing or listening and 
understanding. .The writer, John Caffrey, 
credits the suggestion of this new term to 
Don Brown, whose first major article on 
listening appears in this English Journal. 
Caffrey feels that “auding” is a correct title 
for a previously neglected area of language 
arts which in time should develop its own 
concepts, measurements, and teaching tech- 
niques. 

The paper on “Edu-Grafs” is written by 
Joseph W. Musial, a newspaper cartoonist 
who feels that the comic-strip technique 
should be adopted by the schools as a meth- 
od of education. Sidestepping charges that 
comics oversimplify life and are deterrents 
of reading and other language arts as “‘be- 
yond the scope of this discussion,” the 
writer proposes such frightening (if educa- 
tional) comic strips as “Grammarian’s Is- 
land,” “Uriah Heredity and Mme Environ- 
ment,” and ‘‘Laura Chlorophyl.” 
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IN “THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF ENG- 
lish to Home and Family Living,” an article 
in the December Junior College Journal, 
George Robert Carlsen lists specific contri- 
butions which language and literature study 
can make toward the understanding and en- 
richment of life in the family unit. In order 
for this to happen, however, changes must 
be made in the English teaching in our sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. 

Emphasis in language instruction must be 
shifted from the study of the mechanics of 
the language process (these are not to be 


completely disregarded) and placed on the 


language activities of daily living. Many of 
these activities are important in the home. 
Teachers should specifically direct a portion 
of the language program toward developing 
such skills necessary in the parent role as 
telling stories to children, reasoning with 
them at their own level, and directing their 
reading. The ability to read and follow in- 
structions as well as the skill of telling ex- 
periences interestingly is a language talent 
of as much value in the family situation as 
elsewhere. 

By viewing literature ‘not as a story, not 
as a sequence of words, not as a series of 
rhythmically expressed figures of speech, 
but as deeply felt and valued huiaan experi- 
ences that one individual wants to communi- 
cate to another,” the student becomes recep- 
tive to ideas which can profoundly affect his 
life. 


“WHAT ABOUT 1.Q.’S?” ASKS AN AR- 
ticle in the November NEA Journal. A ten- 
tative answer to the question is that our 
standard I.Q. tests are discriminating 
against students from lower-income families 
by questioning students on experience com- 
mon only to children of the higher-income 
group. A three-year study at the University 
of Chicago has shown that children of low- 
income families, ranking consistently low on 
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standard [.Q. tests, score in general as high 
as children of high-income background on 
new tests which are designed so as to dis- 
count the different experiences of the two 
groups. If corroborated by further experi- 
ment, these new tests would complete the 
rout of the theory that native mental ability 
is somehow circumscribed by the socio- 
economic group into which one is born. 


“*ALL CHILDREN OF ALL PEOPLE’: 
Mawkish Nonsense!” is the title of a short 
but disturbing essay by Conner Reed in the 
December number of Clearing House. It 
raises a question that may well echo and re- 
echo through successive issues, for Reed ad- 
vocates rejecting the theory that educa- 
tion is for all the children of all the people 
and recognizing ‘that of the children 
of all of the people will not have, and in 
truth cannot even grasp, an intellectual edu- 
cation beyond, say, the eighth grade. That 
they must be shunted into a training cur- 
riculum, and that we must cease confusing ed- 
ucation with training... .” 

He claims that sentimental phrases, 
catchwords, and professional cant have per- 
meated the thinking of teachers by way of 
the theories of educationists. The education- 
al journals are scored as major disseminators 
of this “specious piety” which calls for not 
failing students and measuring achievement 
merely by individual progress. The class- 
room teacher is actually being imposed upon 
and made a fool of by educational theorists. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE FLESCH FOR- 
mula for measuring the readability of a 
printed work has been questioned by the 
results of a test given students at the Air 
Command and General Staff School. The 
formula developed by Rudolph Flesch de- 
termines the readability of a work largely 
by the length of its sentences and the dif- 
ficulty of the vocabulary used. The Air 
Force test indicates that the idea density, or 
the nature of the subject matter, is a major 
factor which caused some books listed as 
easy reading by the Flesch formula to prove 
difficult, and vice versa. 
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THE FALLACIOUS DOGMA WHICH 
decrees that sentences must not end with 
prepositions is attacked once more in the 
lead article in the October Bulletin of the 
Kansas Association of Teachers of English. 
The writer, Josephine M. Burnham, point- 
ing out the ironical fact that this false pre- 
cept is perhaps more widely—if jocularly-— 
quoted by the general public than any other 
rule of usage, concedes that, unless special 
emphasis is desired, sentences ending with 
prepositions are often weak. She succeeds in 
proving once again that the injunction 
against the final preposition cannot be de- 
fended as a hard-and-fast rule. Clarity, 
functional utility, and effectiveness are 
better yardsticks and must be the guides in 
individual cases. 


“READING RATE IS BUT ONE FAC- 
tor in the reading pattern and should not be 
overstressed,”’ writes Hardy Finch in his 
column for English teachers in the Decem- 
ber, 1940, Scholastic Teacher magazine. Mr. 
Finch disagrees with the writers of articles 
in popular magazines who claim that we 
must bend all our efforts to increase student 
reading speed. “It is more important that 
our students ‘learn to use efficiently different 
methods of reading wit! different materials 
and for different purposes.’ He cites a re- 
cent article by Dr. Ruth Strang which points 
out that students need not worry about 
reading rate if they develop efficient habits 
of reading. 


A NOTED TEACHER OF BUSINESS 
writing, Edward J. Kilduff of New York 
University, in a recent address belabored the 
arts colleges for teaching students an eight- 
eenth-century style of writing. In this he 
was, we hope, wrong; but he went on to 
make one very practical suggestion. He pro- 
posed that the standards of writing for stu- 
dents going into business be those of our 
best newspapers. Colloquialness and slang 
would be allowed—or even encouraged at 
times. But sentences would be short and 
vigorous. 
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“FOR BETTER READING IN OUR 
High Schools” is the title of a brief, concrete 
article by W. Robert Dixon appearing in the 
November School of Education Bulletin of 
the University of Michigan. Dixon begins 
with the assumption that wide individual 
differences exist in the reading abilities of 
high-school students and advises that the 
following steps be taken to handle the situa- 
tion: 


1. Find what reading abilities are present in the 
class by means of a standardized test or a 
teacher-made test. 

2. Develop a free-reading program as a way of 
getting interesting reading materials for all 
levels of reading ability. 

3. Give students a specific purpose for reading 
an assignment and help them develop the 
reading techniques: most appropriate to that 
purpose. 

4. Provide systematic instruction in the study 
skills which are necessary for success. 

5. Be on the look-out for those readers whose 
achievement does not correspond to their 
capability and try to provide a more suitable 
environment for them. 

6. Be aware of the potency each class has for the 
development of attitudes toward reading 
which permanently affect the disposition of 
the individual. 


DISCRIMINATIONS IN ADMISSIONS 
to ce'lege was the topic of a November con- 
ference called by the American Council on 
Education in co-operation with the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. A par- 
tial report of the conference is published 
(available free) by the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
6, D.C., as Bulletin 149 on Higher Education 
and Nativnal Affairs. Representatives of 
thirty-six national and regional organiza~- 
tions and sixty-two other leaders unani- 
mously approved the unequivocal recom- 
mendations. They condemn the quota sys- 
tem, aimed at Jews, and applaud the ad- 
mission of some Negroes to some colleges 
and graduate schools from which they had 
been barred. They point out the economic 
impossibility of providing “separate but 
(really) equal” higher education. 


THE TWENTIETH INSTITUTE FOR 
Education by Radio will be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Thursday through Sunday, May 
4-7, 1950. 


“DO YOU KNOW HOW TO LISTEN?” 
by Wendell Johnson, opens the autumn is- 
sue of Et.: A Review of General Semaniics. 
The article is brief but important. Research 
in the Navy showed that under adverse con- 
ditions monotonous speech, both higher and 
slower than normal, was caught best. Most 
of us might aid listeners by’ speaking more 
slowly. But we listeners need to learn to re- 
lax and listen to the whole rather than 
puzzle over a word or phrase we are not sure 
of. Johnson quotes “when in doubt, read 
on,” and says it applies to listening, too. 
Psychiatrists have learned also not only to 
keep still while clients talk but to accept 
without passing judgment whatever the 
clients say. In this way, they come to know 
the clients much more truly. 

Of course in the end, when we have heard 
the speaker out, we must ask “What does he 
mean?”’ (This involves the subordinate ques- 
tions, ““Who is speaking?” with all which 
that implies, ‘““How does he know?” and 
“What is he leaving out?”’) 

Our need to learn to listen understand- 
ingly and critically is imperative. 


A DECEMBER CONFERENCE FOR A 
federal scholarship program held by the 
American Council on Education found vir- 
tual unanimity among educational organiza- 
tions and interested government agencies. 
They want a law providing federal grants- 
in-aid to students who have demonstrated 
ability to do work in college and can prove 
financial need. Passage of a bill embodying 
these principles is being urged upon the 
Eighty-first Congress. 


THE ALLOTMENT OF CERTAIN TEL- 
evision channels for the exclusive use of edu- 
cational broadcasting is being sought by the 
United States Office of Education in con- 
junction with numerous interested organiza- 
tions. In recent hearings before the Federal 
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Communications Commission, Office of Ed- 
ucation witnesses stressed the value of tele- 
vision as an educative form both in the class- 
room and in the community. The necessity 
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for commercially owned stations to bow to 
the demands of sponsors and the desires of a 
broad general audience was cited as a factor 
which vitiates their service to education. 


About Literature 


“CONTEMPORARY POETRY: FAIL- 
ure and Achievement,” appearing in the 
autumn issue of English (British), is a well- 
written evaluation of modern poetry. The 
writer, Peter Leyland, sums up the last 
quarter-century as a period of minor 
achievement in verse and then devotes the 
bulk of his article to discussing the short- 
comings which prevent major achievement 
in today’s poetry. 

Among the important influences upon 
modern poets are listed symbolism, the re- 
turn to virile metaphysical imagery, the new 
catholicity of diction, the new freedom of 
form, and the shift in poetic focus from 
ideology to individual problems. Much of 
what is good in modern poetry has resulted 
from these influences; but, on the other 
hand, these influences themselves have 
largely resulted in verse which Leyland 
labels “minor.” 

The shortcomings of contemporary verse 
center around its lack of music, its obscu- 
rity, its pursuit of originality, its highly sub- 
jective character, its preoccupation with 
imagery, and its narrowness of outlook. 

Modern poetry too often refuses to be 
either metrical or free in its verse pattern 
and often becomes in the end a little of both, 
with no good reason for the various changes 
within the poem. The lack of attention to 
harmonious arrangement of vowels and con- 
sonants too often has nothing but contempt 
-of tradition to recommend it. Eliot in par- 
ticular is scored for his “limited ear for the 
music of English verse.” That good poetry 
may be obscure Leyland admits, but he in- 
sists that clarity is a g.eat help in reaching 
the public and is necessary to communicate 
with posterity. To the argument that the 
complexity and difficulty of modern life re- 
quires difficult poetry, he answers that the 


poet who is merely a creature of his time 
rarely outlasts it. 

The pursuit of originality, the desire to 
say a thing differently even if not better, has 
resulted in a cult of oddity which approaches 
decay. So too the subjectivity of modern 
verse, the preoccupation with one’s own 
esoteric moods, produces an oddity distinct 
from universality. By paying disproportion- 
ate attention to imagery, the contemporary 
poet too often reduces his work to a series of 
unconnected images, often fine but lacking 
a unity or totality. Most of the greatest 
image-makers among the English poets kept 
imagery secondary to form and matter. Like 
the work of Eliot, its leader, modern poetry 
in general has depth but lacks breadth of 
range. At best the modern poets seem to be 
poets of frustration and desolation, and this 
one note, though often well hit, becomes 
monotonous. 

Leyland feels that a clean break with the 
“narrow and inadequate Symbolist doctrine, 
with the narrow and difficult Metaphysical- 
Symbolist style” may be required to pro- 
duce major achievement in poetry. He is 
confident, however, that this achievement 
will be attained, since at no time in modern 
England “has an age of crisis, of challenge, 
and of opportunity failed after a time— 
there may be a barren interval first—to elicit 
a literature, and especially a poetry, worthy 
of that crisis, of that challenge, and of that 
opportunity.” 


“THOREAU: A NEW ESTIMATE,” BY 
Henry Seidel Canby, appears in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for December 3. 
Canby gives three reasons for the persistent 
growth of Thoreau’s reputation, which be- 
gan with the publication of his Journal in 
1906. (1) Thoreau stood for individual free- 
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dom, which has shrunk in the last decades; 
(2) he sought a relationship between the 
God within himself and all natural phe- 
nomena ; and (3) he was an artist, especially 
in his sentence construction. 


THE LITERARY CONTROVERSY KIN- 
dled last summer by Robert Hillyer in his 
two Saturday Review of Literature articles 
(June 11 and 17) denouncing the giving of 
the Bollinger award to Ezra Pound is still 
burning hotly. Printed opinion supporting 
Hillyer and the Saturday Review appears 
slight in comparison to the very considerable 
articulateness of the adverse critics of both. 
This criticism has stemmed not so much 
from the defense of the Pisan Cantos as from 
indignance at Hillyer’s vilification of repu- 
table writers, just because they happen to be 
“new critics,” many of whom had nothing to 
do with the giving of the award and some of 
whom have no admiration for Pound or his 
Cantos. It has come from such widely dif- 
ferent sources as the New York Times (Sep- 
tember 4) and the New Republic (October 
3), the Hudson Review (autumn issue) and 
the Nation (December 17 and January 7). 
Much of it has been collected and printed 
under one cover by the Modern Poetry As- 
sociation, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
($1.00), under the title, The Case against the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Meanwhile 
Hillyer undauntedly continues his fight in 
the American Mercury (January), where in 
“The Crisis in American Poetry” he con- 
tinues to flay the “new critics” and most 
particularly T. S. Eliot for having to start it 
all. The Saturday Review of Literature also 
stands firm, stating explicitly in its reply to 
the Nation (see SRL, December 31, and 
Nation, January 7) what it is against: “‘ob- 
scurantism masquerading as art for art’s 
sake”; “cults which profess to hold the ex- 
clusive keys to the literature kingdom”; 
“cultural snobbery”; “mutual-admiration- 
and-benefit-society approach to criticism 
and literature under which members enjoy 
special privileges and immunities, and write 
blurbs and prefaces for each other and re- 
view each other’s books”; etc. 


FROM THE HEAT NOW PERVADING 
the realm of letters, the uninitiated might 
well imagine that the “new poets” and 
“new critics” charged with being disciples 
of Pound are volatile, flaming youths. As a 
matter of fact, as J. V. Cunningham men- 
tions in the December Poetry in an article on 
the poetry of Wallace Stevens, Stevens him- 
self is about seventy, William Carlos Wil- 
liams about sixty-six, Pound sixty-four, 
Marianne Moore sixty-two, T. S. Eliot and 
John Crowe Ransom sixty-one. “Modern 
poetry,” says Cunningham, “is in fact in 
secure possession of the field, and its heroes 
are aged men with a long public career be- 
hind them.” According to Cunningham, the 
very things against which the Saturday Re- 
view sets itself (though Cunningham doesn’t 
say so) are the things which condition 
modernity in art, for modernity in art, says 
Cunningham, appeals to the initiate and 
provokes the opposition of the ordinary 
reader who has the customary and old ex- 
pectations which it is the purpose of modern 
art to foil. “Hence it lives in an attitude of 
defense; is close and secret, not open and 
hearty; has its private ritual and its air of 
priesthood. ... It is obscure, and its ob- 
scurities are largely calculated; it is intended 
to be impenetrable to the vulgar. More than 
this, it is intended to exasperate them.” 
From this, one might deduce that Hillyer’s 
recent explosion had been finally stimulated 
by forty years of exasperation! 


EZRA POUND IS THE SUBJECT OF 
the current number of the Quarterly Review 
of Literature (Vol. V, No. 2). In addition to 
Pound’s so-called ‘autobiographical work,” 
Indiscretions (1923), the issue contains a 
reminiscence by English novelist Wyndham 
Lewis and critical and expository articles 
which seek to provide a background for the 
reader of Pound’s poetry. The most helpful 
is Ray B. West’s “Ezra Pound and Contem- 
porary Criticism,” in which he tells just 
what Pound contributed that makes him so 
important. Pound demanded a new, differ- 
ent view of traditional literature and re- 
examined it for new models. He believed 
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that criticism should concern itself directly 
and closely with the specific work under con- 
sideration, not with the author’s life or his- 
torical background. West reminds us that 
Pound early “discovered” James Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, T. S. Eliot. 


“THE LITERARY SUMMING-UP” BY 
Karl Schriftgiesser in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (December 31) provides a con- 
venient check list of the most important 
titles of 1949. Schriftgiesser thinks that in 
the realm of letters the year of 1949 was the 
best there has been since the end of the war, 
that writing as a whole was in a fair condi- 
tion. The five books he considers most mem- 
orable are Stalin by Isaac Deutscher, This / 
Remember by Eleanor Roosevelt, Shake- 
speare by Ivor Brown, The Life of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson by Ralph Rusk, and Jnish- 
fallen, Fare Thee Well by Sean O’Casey. If 
it is possible to detect any trend, he thinks it 
might be that the younger intellectuals ap- 
pear to be concerned with finding a middle 
road, “the vital center.” Of all the books 


published last year, he considers that what 
Hazlitt called the “Spirit of the Age”’ is best 
expressed by David Lilienthal in his This J 
Do Believe. 


IN HIS “THE FRENCH LITERARY 
Scene” Henri Peyre does for current French 
literature what Schrieftgiesser does for 
American. Peyre, however, takes one, not 
for an omnibus ride down publishers’ row, 
but for a beautifully paced canter through 
(metaphorically) the Bois de Boulogne. 
French writing generally has been gloomy, 
its authors obsessed with themes of violence, 
ugliness, and hatred. But Peyre thinks that 
the average French novelist is too intelligent 
to believe in the characters he sketches. He’s 
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just so busy mixing his colors that he forgets 
to be moved and to move us. In France, as 
in Great Britain, and perhaps even in Amer- 
ica, “the novel is passing through one of its 
periodic phases of weakness.” Sartre is still 
the most important writer of the day, and 
Peyre considers the third volume of his fic- 
tional saga La Mort dans l’dme the best he 
has yet achieved. He is ‘the Voltaire of the 
century, and, like Voltaire, he lacks poetry.” 
Three other genuine artists have appeared: 
Maurice Druon (Les grandes familles), 
Hervé Bazin (Vipére au poing), and Virgil 
Gheorghin (La vingt-cinguiéme heure). De- 
spite the pessimism and coarseness of this 
and much recent writing, there lurks behind 
these writings, Peyre thinks, “a desperate 
search for greater sincerity.” Peyre’s essay 
appears in the winter Vale Review. 


“LIBERAL JOURNALISM: A DIAG- 
nosis” by George Soule also appears in the 
winter Yale Review. The case for liberal jour- 
nalism is always urgent, perhaps never more 
so than now. Soule first analyzes the nature 
and the qualities which distinguish a liberal 
person. From this he goes on to analyze the 
nature of a liberal journal. To summarize a 
long and provocative discussion, Soule 
points out that, just as a liberal person is 
likely to be cantankerous, individualistic, 
stimulative, so is a liberal paper. It may 
never have a large circuiation and is un- 
likely to have majority support, but if it can 
do its particular job well it will make its 
mark upon a considerable number of think- 
ing individuals and so serve its purpose. He 
cites as good examples of such journals in 
Britain the Manchester Guardian and the 
Economist, and he suggests that the United 
States needs similar publications which we 
now lack. 
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IN NOAH’S ARK. By Rumer Goppven. Vi- 
king. $2.50. 

By the author of Black Narcissus. A story in 
verse, of near-verse, based upon the legend of 
Noah's Ark and the Flood. Besides the animals 
who went in “two by two,” Pegasus was a pas- 
senger. Pegasus had a strange influence upon the 
other animals, talked to them, and they talked 
in return....“I am poetry, my immanence 
shall shine or glimmer in your words and I shall 
make a poet of Ham.” Not so, said Ham-—who 
nevertheless “saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, the root of it, the tree of life.” Unlike any- 
thing you have read before. Read and discuss it 
with others. It is odd, lyrical at times——-colloqui- 
al at times—allusive—tantalizing—-but inter- 
esting always. 


THE VINTAGE. By Antuony West. Hough- 
ton. $3.00. 

This novel is winner of the Houghton Mifflin 
and Eyre and Spottiswoode Fellowship awards. 
The problem of human guilt and punishment is 
the theme. A British barrister, who served on 
the British War Crimes Commission in Ger- 
many, prepared the case against a condemned 
Nazi war criminal, blew out his own brains, and 
met the Nazi in hell and purgatory. The writer 
reviews the life of the barrister before and after 
death: the life of spirit, mind, and flesh. An- 
thony West is a son of H. G. Wells. He says, “I 
wrote the book to set my mind in order.” It is 
deft and powerful and very original, but Mr. 
West has no James Branch Cabell touch. 


GENTIAN HILL, By Govupce. 

McCann. $3.50. 

The story is based upon a legend concerned 
with the Chapel of St. Michael. The French 
Revolution had cost Charles de Colbert, now 
known to the coastal villagers as the elderly 
chaplain of Torre Abbey, house, family, and 
country. He had emigrated to England, had a 
wife and child, when he accepted a position in 
Ireland. His wife and child followed in a ship 
which was wrecked. He thought both were lost. 
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Chance brought him to the West Country, be- 
loved by the author. In this region of ancient 
lore and folk tales his soul found comfort and 
hope. January Literary Guild choice. 


FRANCES. By HuBBELL. Norton. 
$3.00. 

Frances was a lonely little girl who lived in a 
gtaystone house in Murray Hill. Her father was 
a prosperous lawyer, and her mother was a 
Vanderhoff. Her parents didn’t love her—in 
fact, they didn’t love anybody. Frances grew up 
in the mid-twenties. A very detailed penetrating 
study of a daughter’s character development 
under a mother’s domination. Also a colorful 
re-creation of New York social life of about 
1925-45. 


COMING UP FOR AIR. By GeorGE ORWELL. 

Harcourt. $3.00. 

By the author of Animal Farm and the terri- 
fying Nineteen Eighty-four. In the story of 
George Bowling we see a panorama of English 
lower- and middle-class life between 1893 and 
1938. George tells his own story: the idea came 
to him “the day I got my false teeth.” He had 
been an officer in World War I, had married and 
lived in a semidetached house, one of many on 
a street like those which “fester all over the in- 
ner-outer suburbs.” He relived the years of his 
youth in memory, then decided to return to his 
native village for a visit. Of course the changes 
shocked him. Those early years “had been good 
years to live in,” and he was bored by the pres- 
ent. Like Carl Carmer in Dark Trees to the Wind, 
he found that you “can’t go back to a time.” 


LITTLE BOY LOST. By MARGHANTTA LASKI. 

Houghton. $2.75. 

By the young English author of Toasted Eng- 
lish. Hilary Wainwright, English poet, liaison 
officer to a French battalion, married Lisa, a 
French girl who was killed by the Gestapo in 
1942. A baby boy, a few days old, was lost. 
After the war closed, rumors that the boy might 
be alive reached Hilary. The story tells of his 
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search for the boy. However, the real signifi- 
cance of the story lies in its psychological treat- 
ment, as Hilary has been so deeply hurt that he 
shudders at the idea of love, faith, hope again 
entering his life. Elizabeth Bowen calls it “a 
searching, revealing human experience.” A 
pathetic picture of France after the war. 


BRIDGET MALWYN. By Martin Boyp. 
Dutton. $3.00. 


Bridget was the illegitimate daughter of an 
Irish peer. After his childless wife’s death her 
father took her into his home, “Castle Muck- 
kerry.” At fifteen her ladyship’s father died. 
Many petty hardships came to Bridget, but her 
life was never dull. Subsequent changes in for- 
tune enabled her to attain a high place in Lon- 
don society and eventually return to her old 
home, “Castle Muckkerry.”’ Intriguing charac- 
ters. Time: 1870~1946. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By CHaAR.es 
Dickens. Introduction by Joun Sxvuck- 
BURGH. Oxford University Press. $4.50. 


“Oxford Illustrated Dickens Volume.” Six- 
teen appropriate black-and-white full-page il- 
lustrations. Well bound. Boxed. 


OLIVER TWIST. By Cuartes Dickens. In- 
troduction by Humparey Hovse. Oxford 
University Press. $4.50. 


“Oxford Illustrated Dickens Volume.”’ Twen- 
ty-four illustrations by George Cruikshank. 
Well bound. Boxed. 


STORY: THE FICTION OF THE FORTIES. 
Edited by Wait Burnett and HALLie BurR- 
NETT. Dutton. $3.95. 


Fifty-one short stories selected as best from 
the hundreds printed in Story magazine during 
the last decade. About fifty leading writers. In- 
teresting informative Foreword. A study in 
moods, interests, and personalities and their 
expressions. 620 pages. Good paper, print, and 
binding. 


DELIGHT. By J. B. Priestiey: Harper. $2.50. 


The riches of everyday experiences—the 
little things that please us (or should please us) 
every hour—are pleasantly presented in these 
short essays. 
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THE WOMEN ON THE WALL. By Wattace 
Srecner. Houghton. $2.75. 


By the author of Big Rock Candy Mountain. 
Eighteen short stories. Most of the stories have 
a rural setting, “possibly because I am not an 
urban animal "’ says the author. Of wide variety 
in mood, theme, and setting. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Bronte. 
Edited by W.Somerset MAUGHAM. Winston. 
$3.50. 


One of the ten greatest novels of the world as 
selected and edited by W. Somerset Maugham. 
A handsome book, attractive jacket, beautiful 
illustrations in black-and-white and several in 
brilliant coloring. Good paper and print. Many 
readers will wish to own all ten. 


WAR AND PEACE. By Leo Totstoy. Edited 
by W. Somerset MAUGHAM. Winston. $3.50. 


In keeping with Maugham's policy, lengthy 
passages have been cut or deleted. Even so, 
there are 741 pages. The many black-and-white 
and several four-color illustrations are particu- 
larly effective and very beautiful. A volume to 
treasure. 


PATERSON (BOOK THREE). By Witutam 
Cartos New Directions. $4.00. 


Third section of a long poem of which two 
parts previously published have won acclaim for 
the author. Robert Lance says: “Paterson is 
Whitman’s America, grown pathetic and tragic, 
brutalized by inequality, disorganized by indus- 
trial chaos, and faced with annihilation.” Sym- 
bolism of a high order. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROSE AND PO- 
ETRY, NUMBER 11. Published by James 
Laughlin. Pp. 512. $4.50. 


A varied selection from new and experimen- 
tal fields. Contains stories poems, plays, and es- 
says by forty-five different authors; Henry Mil- 
ler, Jean Genet, Tennessee Williams, Duncan 
Phillips, Kenneth Rexroth, John Hawkes, Jorge 
Luis Borges, and contemporary Japanese poets 
are represented. A group of illustrations of the 
art of Arthur G. Dove is included. 
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THE PEABODY SISTERS OF SALEM. By 
Louise TuHarp. Little, Brown. $4.00. 


Elizabeth, founder of kindergarten in Ameri- 
ca, educator, lecturer, and editor, had a book- 
shop which was the meeting place of the great 
figures in the flowering of New England. She 
was the odd, though brilliant, sister. Mary, a 
teacher, loved and married Horace Mann. Their 
story is poignant and convincing. Sophie, young- 
est, had a talent for painting, but she married 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and mothered a family. 
They grew up in near-poverty, but the Pea- 
bodys from Salem were women of great social 
and intellectual importance. From their diaries, 
journals, and correspondence and the memories 
of descendants, Mrs. Tharp has written a fas- 
cinating study of three women and their periods. 
A few photographs and copies of paintings. 
January dual selection, Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 


THE BEST OF W. H. HUDSON. Edited by 
OpELL SHEPARD. Dutton. $4.00. 


As a lover of Hudson, whose work he came to 
know as a student in William James’s “Prin- 
ciples of Psychology” classes, Mr. Shepard 
chooses what he believes to be “some of the 
most sensitive and beautiful prose in our lan- 
guage’ from some of Hudson’s less widely 
known books. ‘His finest passages . . . often lie 
far apart and are easily lifted out of their con- 
texts.” 


MY AMERICAN HERITAGE. Collected by 
Raven Henry and Luctte PANNELL. Illus- 
trated by Joun Duxes McKee. Rand 
McNally. $3.00. 


A collection of songs, poems, and speeches 
which linger in the memories of most readers. 
Everybody's favorites. Arranged in three 
groups—‘Childhood,” “Youth,” and “Ameri- 
ca.”’ Amazingly comprehensive: “Little Orphan 
Annie” to the “Gettysburg Address.”” Most 
selections are short. An attractive, harmonious 
small black-and-white illustration on every 
page. Index of authors, first lines, and titles. 
Good paper and print. Appropriate jacket. 


CULBERTSON ON CANASTA. By Ety Cvt- 
BERTSON. Winston. Pp. go. $1.50. 


THE ENGLISH FJOURNAL 


Non fiction 


Complete official laws. For beginners and ad- 
vanced players. Fifty-seven hands as played by 
experts. 


THE AUTHORS’ GUILD WRITING BOOK. 
Edited by Heten Hutt. Harper. $4.00. 
Advice on writing by such authors as John 

Hersey, Paul Gallico, Winston Churchill (“The 

Origin of Style”), Pearl Buck, James A. Miche- 

ner, etc. About 145,000 words. Should be help- 

ful. 


GOETHE AS A SCIENTIST. By Rvuvotr 

Macnus. Henry Schuman. $3.50. 

In the Foreword Professor Gunther Schmid, 
an iminent Goethe scholar, says: “This book is 
based on a course which Rudolf Magnus deliv- 
ered at Heidelberg University in 1906. It still 
ranks as the best popular treatment of its sub- 
ject.” It is highly acclaimed by leading critics as 
a wonderful picture of Goethe’s scientific ac- 
tivities—-a lucid and reliable statement of 
Goethe’s work in science, comprehensive and 
penetrating; a standard work. 


THE REAL BERNARD SHAW Rev. ed. By 
Maurice Co.sourne. Philosophical Li- 
brary. Pp. 342. $4.75. 

First published in 1939. About 70,000 words 
have been added. Shaw’s plays are discussed in- 
dividually in three chapters. A “Shavian An- 
nary” shows the important events of Shaw’s 
life, with chronological landmarks in the human 
activities in which Shaw took part. The first 
chapter is something of a preface in which the 
author discusses the book. Illustrated. 


A DICTIONARY OF WORD MAK ERS: PEN 
PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE BEHIND 
OUR LANGUAGE. By Crcr Hunt. Philo- 
sophical Library. $3.75. 

In the Foreword the author says: “In twenty 
years of writing and work among authors I have 
heard from them and found myself using famil- 
iar literary references to persons unknown to me 
beyond that context.” Who, for instance, made 
current coin the words and phrases, ““Hobson’s 
choice,” “the Amazons,” Babbitry,” Miss 
Nancy,” “erotic,” “the Midas touch,” “Mrs. 
Grundy,” etc.? Arranged alphabetically in dic- 
tionary form. Quite interesting. 
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MASTERPLOTS: 510 PLOTS IN STORY 
FORM FROM THE WORLD'S FINE LIT- 
ERATURE. Edited by Frank N. Macri. 
Story editor Dayton Kou.er 2 vols. Salem 
Press. Pp. 1148. $10.00. 


A sequence-by-sequence story of each plot. 
Preceding each story are reference data, a cri- 
tique, and a list of characters. A glance through 
the complete list of alphabetically arranged 
titles with authors on first pages of Volume I is 
very exciting. Valuable as a reference book, 
stimulating to new tastés and old memories. A 
fine idea well planned and executed. 


MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW. By 
LrevTeNANTt GENERAL WALTER BEDELL 
Lippincott. $3.75. 


In temperate language General Smith, our 
postwar ambassador to Russia, declares his 
complete disapproval and distrust of the Rus- 
sian regime. He refuses to guess whether the 
fourteen men in the Politburo are sincere in 
their statements about us. He says the stories of 


ENGLISH IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. 
By Gertrvupe B. University of 
Nebraska Press. Pp. 334. $3.50. 

Mrs. Stearns evidently has had experience in 
teaching English in a small high school and is 
familiar with most of the modern literature on 
the teaching of English. Her book is sensible 
rather than startling. 


CLASSROOM TECHNIQUES IN 1MPROV.- 
ING REALING. “Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs,”’ No. 69. Compiled and 
edited by Writram S. Gray. University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 246. $2.75. (Paper.) 
This report of the Eleventh Annual Confer- 

ence on Reading held at the University of Chi- 
cago should interest even those who do not care 
for general theory. The addresses here reported 
deal with many very specific classroom prob- 
lems and cover all public school levels. 


THE E?). ‘ION OF FREE MEN. By 
Hor «> ALLEN. Farrar, Straus. $5.00. 
A ve 7 vpailosopher here arranges in a 
systematic treatise the conclusions of twenty 
years of thinking about and discussing educa- 
tion. In both education and practical affairs 
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forced labor under atrocious conditions, of po- 
lice terrorism and secret trials, of indoctrination 
of the children with hatred of all non-Commu- 
nists, are true. Because they have never experi- 
enced democracy, neither the people aor the 
rulers can comprehend what we mean by it. 


CONFLICTING PATTERNS OF THOUGHT. 
By Kart Prrpran. Public Affairs Press 
(2153 Florida Ave., Washington 8, D.C.). 
Pp. 176. $3.25. 

We are beginning to realize that internation- 
al discord is at least partly due to fundamental 
differences in thinking. Pribran argues that pat- 
terns of thinking, depending upon fundamental 
assumptions, determine social institutions—ex- 
actly the reverse of the economic determinism 
of Karl Marx. He finds in the Western world 
four basic patterns—universalistic, nominalis- 
tic, intuitional; and dialectical. The first is the 
basis for Roman Catholic authority, the third 
for Hitlerism, and the last for Bolshevism. 
(Compare General Smith’s explanation, just 
above.) 


Kallen is a decided liberal. Being a philosopher, 
he writes somewhat abstractly. 


A GUIDE FOR THE TEACHING OF ENG- 
LISH. By the CentRaL New Yor«k SCHOOL 
Stupy Councti’s ComMITTEE ON ENGLISH 
12. Central New York Study Council (219 
Slocum Hall, Syracuse University). Pp. 125. 
$1.50. (Mimeographed.) 

‘The result of a study directed by six teachers 
of English from rural, town, and city schools, 
with university and other expert assistance. 
They seem to have used the work of the twelfth 
grade as laboratory material for developing 
principles of general application. Some illustra- 
tive resource units are of twelfth-grade materi- 
als. Contemporary theories of curriculum and 
method as interpreted by classroom teachers. 


LIVING AND LAUGHING: A LANGUAGE 
ARTS PROGRAM FOR GRADE SEVEN. 
Curriculum Bulletin No. J 110-7. Austin 
(Texas) Public Schools. Pp. 270. $2.00. 
(Mimeographed.) 

The output of a summer workshop conducted 
by the school system itself. The course includes 
twelve topical units, each centered about read- 
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ing of some kind but also covering writing, 
speaking, and listening. Distinctly mid-century 
in its philosophy and information. Strongly in- 
fluenced by the NCTE Commission on the 
English Curriculum. 


PROJECTS IN LISTENING: REPORTS OF 
CLASSROOM RESEARCH ACTIVITIES. 
Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix 
College. Pp. 52. $0.25. (Mimeographed.) 
Eight teachers, st: mulated by curriculum con- 

sultant Alexander Frazier, experimented in dif- 

ferent ways. All had in mind three types of lis- 
tening: appreciative, critical, and responsive. 

The titles of the reports are: “What Kinds of 

Formal Listening Uxperiences Can We Justi- 

fy?” “How Can We Evaluate Experiences in 

Appreciative Listening?” “What Do Students 

Gain from Listening to a Discussion of Group 

Reading?” “What Can Students Learn by Lis- 

tening to Each Other?” ‘What Do We Learn by 

Listening to People?” ‘What Do Students Lis- 

ten to and Remember?" and “What Kinds of 

Listening Experiences Do Students Have?” 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. By Bernuarno 
KARLGREN. Ronald. Pp. 122. $3.50. 


A fascinating little volume for all interested 
in the study of linguistics. It describes a lan- 
guage vastly different from the European 
tongues, gives interesting accounts of ianguage 


Forensics, University of Kansas, adviser. 

Young America Films, Inc. (18 E. Forty-first 

St., New York 17). Running time: 11 min. 

$40.00. 

The film Stage Fright aims to make the pupil 
a more self-possessed speaker by explaining the 
underlying causes of stage fright and the meth- 
ods for overcoming it. The movie first shows an 
inexperienced speaker in the throes of needless 
fears which prevent him from being his best self 
before an audience. After analyzing stage fright 
as fear of one’s own inadequacies, the film then 
proceeds to persuade the pupil that he can build 
within himself the necessary confidence by mak- 
ing sure that he has something interesting and 
significant to say, by preparing adequately and 
practicing beforehand, and by careful grooming 
for his public appearance. Especially, it urges 
the pupil to concentrate so completely on the 
ideas that he wishes to communicate that he 
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evolution, and shows the uninitiate some pro- 
cedures of linguistic research. One who reads it 
will have a clearer understanding of the influ- 
ence of our native language upon our most pri- 
vate thinking. 


A WORD GEOGRAPHY OF THE EASTERN 
UNITED STATES. By Hans Kuvratu. 
University of Michigan Press. Pp. 251. $4.00. 
A careful study based upon the collections of 

the Linguistic Alas (only the New England sec- 
tion of which has been published). It covers lo- 
cal variations in vocabulary only. It stresses 
settlement and trade intercourse as determi- 
nants of vocabulary. Two-thirds of the volume 
is devoted to full-page linguistic maps, with dis- 
tinguishable areas outlined. 


DIPHTHONGS IN AMERICAN SPEECH. 
By Georce Hissirt. Published by 
the author (Columbia College, Columbia 
University, New York 27). 

A study of the duration of diphthongs in the 
oral reading of “Arthur, the Rat” by 210 male 
undergraduates, chiefly New Yorkers. Of the 
five diphthongs studied—i, ow (as in out), oi, a, 
and o—-oi was slightly longer than the others. 
Position in the word did not affect duration. 
Stressed diphthongs were longer than those un- 
stressed, Some of the findings were unexpected. 


Films 


STAGE FRIGHT. E. C. Buenter, Professor of 


forgets his innerturmoil. Thus this film fights the 
battle against stage fright mainly on the sub- 
jective level on which it is most frequently lost, 
being concerned only in passing with sugges- 
tions for the preparation of the talk and with 
improvement in the overt skills of speech-mak- 
ing. 

The film should be interesting and the con- 
cepts understandable to pupils from the ninth 
grade on. The points are clearly made, and there 
are frequent touches of humor and drama which 
make a class follow it with absorption. Perhaps 
the choice of a young man and a situation in 
which an adult would find himself is wiser than 
the use of an adolescent and a school assign 
ment, since it points out the respect that speak- 
ing ability can win for one in the real world. 


Lois ANNE DILLEY 
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Recommended 


for every high-school English class 


MY ANTONIA 
By WILLA CATHER 


Now available in an inexpensive Student's Edition, this outstanding Ameri- 
can classic has been redesigned, reset, and illustrated by new line drawings. 
Professor Havighurst’s enlightening introduction for students provides an ex- 
cellent biography of Willa Cather and a picture of pioneer life in Nebraska. 
Dr. Bertha Handlan’s study aids include general and chapter treatment of the 
novel and a useful bibliography of pioneer fiction. 


JOHNNY TREMAIN 
By ESTHER FORBES 


In this story of a young silversmith’s apprentice the author recreates the past, 
revealing a deep understanding of the people and events of the Revolution. 
The Student's Edition includes an introduction by Esther Forbes and useful 
study equipment prepared by Ruth M. Stauffer. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated by Lynd Ward. 


PLAYS FROM RADIO 
By A. H LASS + EARLE L, McGILL DONALD AXELROD 


This top-flight collection of contemporary radio plays, specifically designed 
for high-school English classes, provides vigorous dramatic reading, suitable 
also for inexpensive production. These tested plays will heighten the student's 
appreciation and develop his critical ability. Excellent discussion questions, 
casting and sound effects suggestions, a production manual, and a radio glossary 
add to the usefulness of the text. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Atlanta3 San Francisco 5 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SUMMER _—Better Speech through Records 


ENGLISH 


JUNE 28—AUG. 12 


Special lecturers include: 


Roserat Frost MacLesu 
May Sarton PeTer VierEck 


Bread Loaf School of English is located on the 
college’s lovely mountain campus. 31st session 
includes graduate courses in English and Amer- 
ican literature, writing and dramatic art, criti- 
cism and teaching of literature, the novel and 
poetry. Varied evening events. Informal lec- 
tures by distinguished visitors. Nationally 
known staff, intellectual, congenial, stimulating 
atmosphere. Early application advised. 


Bread Loaf, Vt. 


Write regarding admission, courses, degrees: 


OFFICE of THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE - MIDDLEBURY 4, VT. 


The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 
course by eminent authorities, enables the stu- 
dent io correct his mispronunciations, to enrich 
his vocabulary, and to speak more effectively in 
the everyday speech situations. 

Topics Include: Speech and personality; deter- 
mining the correct pronunciation of words; vari- 
ous methods of transcription; improving one’s 
conversation; talking before groups; managing 
the interview, etc. 

Features Include: a complete list of words which 
offer spelling and pronunciation difficulties (6000 
words are transcribed in a system that can be 
read at a glance); self-administering tests for 
discovering words one may be mispronouncing 
and records on which one can bear the correct 
pronunciation; vocabulary-building manuals 
with tests that permit the student to check his 
progress, etc. 


4 unbreakable records ...7 books | 


manuals (over 700 pages) ...in an at- 
tractive case... $10.95 


Intensive Spanish 562 pp., 8 unbreakable records $16 
Uf remitiance accompanies order, we pay tax and shipping. 


The Russell Press + 1512 5. 6th St. + Phila. 47, Pa. 


THESE FILMS 


WILL MAKE LITERATURE LIVE 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM! 


Here is ao selection of great literary classics-on- 
flim, ideal for classroom use, brought to you from 
the studios of leading Hollywood producers: 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 4 reels. 


Tate of Twe Cithes, 4 reels 
Treasure 4 reels. 
end many ethers! 


Rental, $1.50 per reel, 20 reels, $25.00 
Sead today for our new, 1949-1950 Cataleg o 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES 


YORK FRANCISCO a 
West 45th st 5) Turk 


204 $0 Michigan Ave 3012 Maple Avenve 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


“AT LONG LAST” 


Teachers say, “At long lest!” when they 
review the jh Edition PROSE AND 
POETRY Series. “A new, completely sat- 
isfying program of high school literature!” 


Menvels Directed Study Books 
individvally Bound Clessics 


Write for descriptive folders. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


“a Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 
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David Copperfield, The Bey, 4 reels. 

Devid Copperfield, The Man, 4 resis. 

Great Expectations, 4 reels. 

The Hevee of the Seven Gables, 4 reels. A 

Kidnapped, 3 reels. 

} Les Miserables, 4 reels. hy 

Pride ond Prejudice, 4 reels. | 

Romee end Juliet, 4 resis. 

ASSOCIATION FILMS» 


THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT'S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 
This great reference book 
-~for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 
completely revised. More 
than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
SYNONYMS, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


$9.00 ENTRI 
| $4.50 plain 
$4.75 thumb indexed 
FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 £. 24th St. © New York 10, N.Y. : 


To help. students 
help themselves 


TRESSLER’S 
English in Action 


Courses 1-4 — Grades 9-12 


The Fifth Edition of Tressler’s English in Action is 
designed to help students help themselves. It retains 
the best of the old editions, and adds new cartoons, 
new halftones, new design, and abundant new content 
in accordance with up-to-date research findings. The 
‘style is lively, bright, and informal. Practice Books, 
Answer Books, and Teacher’s Manuals. 


The English in Action series 
is now in its 15th million. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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